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NEW SERIAL BY MRS. LINTON. 


‘A new serial story by the popular English nov- 
elist Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON degins in HARPER’S 
Bazar for October 9. It is entitled 

LOV Zz.” 
The readers of the BAZAR will find it to be a very 
fascinating story’. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


HARPER’s YOUNG A’. 47, Sep- 
tember 21, contains the Second Chapter of “ Who 
was Paul Grayson?” an illustrated serial story 
JoHN HABBERYON, author of “ Helen’s Ba- 
bies” ; “ How Ted and Kitty Camped Out,” illus- 


_ trated: “ Old Times in the Colonies,” illustrated ; 


“ Half Afraid,” a beantiful double-page engrav- 
ing; the First Chapter of “ Moonshiners,” illus- 
trated ; and other attractive features. 


THE SITUATION. 


HE result of the election in Maine is, of 
course, a disappointment to those who 

felt sure that Americans would emphatically 
condemn 80 gross a crime as the GARCELON 
frauds of last year, and who hoped, at least, 
that the dangerous financial] theories of the 
Greenbackers would not show an apparent 
increase of strength. This hope and confi- 
dence have been both disappointed, and 
there is not the decided Republican victory 
in Maine which would have added to the 
demonstration of Vermont that Republican 
success in November is virtually assured. 
The result, however, affords no ground for 


- encouragement to the Democratic party. 


The closeness of the vote, which left the 
result to be determined by the official 
count, was due to the fusion of Democrats 
and Greenbackers, and in the Presidential 
election the two allies have separate candi- 
dates. As against two parties the Repub- 
licans would undoubtedly have a large plu- 
rality, and although a decided majority over 
all would be better, yet a positive plurality 
which would give the electoral vote to the 


- Republican ticket would be very acceptable. 


The result in Maine is an emphatic rebuke 
of the tactics of proclaiming victory before 
the battle is joined. It is possible, of course, 
thatthe shrewdest politicians were deceived, 
but there have never been more absolute 
declarations of the certainty of success than 
have come from Maine. -This prospective 
certainty gave the result an importance in 
the national canvass which otherwise it 
But it is no clearer 
now than it bas always been that the gen- 


- eral contest would be close, and that no ef- 


fort, and no continued effort, could be spared. 


The stake is worth the most serious endea- 
' vor, and it seems to us obvious that the 


current is set toward Republican success. 
Indiana, indeed, is yet to vote at the State 
election. It has been generally Democratic, 
and if it should be so in October, the fact 
would not materially change the situation. 


' But if at the State election Indiana should 


prove to be Republican, even the Democrat- 
ic organs admit that it would be a disastrous 
omen for their cause. 

“General HANCOCK as President,” says 


‘the Bystander, a Canadian monthly review 


of current events, published at Toronto, 
“will be a most respectable cocked hat 
upon a pole, under which the South will 
rule; it will rule as it ruled in former days, 
because, though a minority, it is compact, 
united in interest, highly political, and be- 
cause it knows its own mind. It rules in 
the present Congress, and by its strength of 
will forces its Northern allies to do things 
which they dislike and know to be impol- 
itic.” Thus to a sagacious foreign observer 
the essential significance of this election is 
as evident as it is to us who are engaged in 
it. Even Mr. Bayarp, who is generally held 
to be the most candid and patriotic of the 
Democratic leaders, makes a speech in South 
Carolina in which he argues that more finan- 
cial disturbance is likely to arise from Re- 
publican than from Democratic success. Yet 
Mr. BAYARD, for sustaining the general Re- 
publican policy of honest finance, was very 
nearly deposed by his party from his posi- 
tion as chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Democratic Senate, and the chief can- 
didate of his party in Indiana is an infla- 
tionist.. Mr. BAYARD in speaking in a South- 
ern State carries coals to Newcastle. How- 
ever the vote of South Carolina may be cast, 


it will be counted for HANCOCK, and. Mr. 


BaYARD could spare hislabor. Let him come 
to New York, and show why the ascendency 
of the South secured by such means would 
be a blessing to the country. He need not 
waste time in deploring what is called sec- 
tionalism. Either the North or the South, 
that is to say, the political views, spirit, and 


_ character known by those names, will pre- 
‘vail in the election. Mr. BaYyarp is for the 


South. It is waste of time for him to talk 
to Southerners who stuff ballot-boxes about 
a “fraudulent” President; let him show to 
the people of New York why the section 
which stuffs ballot-boxes ought to control 
the Union. Vermont and Arkansas voted 
on the same day. The Democrats in Arkan- 
sas have suppressed the Republican vote. 
Southern Democratic speakers spoke at their 
will in Vermont. Let Mr. BAYARD show the 
people of New York why Arkansas is a pref- 
erable model of a political community to 
Vermont. 

It is because the people of the country, 
uninfluenced by any immediate or specific 
question, are quietly reflecting upon the 
general significance and tendency of the 
two sections that every day is felt to in- 
crease the probability of General GARFIELD’S 
election. There has been no such change 
for the worse in public affairs and the con- 
dition of the country during the last four 
years that the party which was then con- 
stitutionally intrusted with the administra- 
tion of the government should be now dis- 
carded. Ifit was thought worthy to control 
the government then, it is worthier now. 
The Democrats reproach it with abuses, 
which, however, it has done very much to 
correct, and which Democratic ascendency 
would but confirm and extend. Thus if 


Republican committees, which the Adminis- 


tration can not control, assess the clerks in 
the public offices, the Republican Adminis- 
tration protects their perfect freedom of ac- 
tion. But there is not an officer or a clerk 
whom Democratic local authorities control 
who is not assessed, and forced to pay with- 
outremedy. Itisamonstrous wrong. But 
it is one which, as Democrats inflict, they 
can not denounce, and which by no possi- 
bility would they remedy. 

Those who desire reform of any Administra- 
tive abuse have seen as yet no reason to sup- 
pose that it would be more probable should 
the power known as the South elect its can- 
didate. Indeed, there has been at no time 
any argument for Democratic success which 
could be stated except the vague and famil- 
iar desirability of “change.” But change 
which brings danger and disturbance and 
apprehension, change which involves no 
prospect of any definite improvement what- 
ever, change which is merely going back- 
ward, is not a change which intelligent and 
patriotic Americans desire. 


THE CAMPAIGN AND REFORM. 


THE World, alluding to a reform in the 
civil service, says that General HaNcockK 
“is fully alive, as we happen to know, to the 
imperative importance of an early and sat- 
isfactory and wise working out of this re- 
form.” This form of speech is wofully like 
that of a platform, leaving the decision of 
the question as to what.is early and satis- 
factory and wise to an unnamed and un- 
namable tribunal and the general chapter 
of chances. It is no less unsatisfactory to 
have to take the views of a candidate upon 
the “happen-to-know” of a journal. The 
candidaté has lately written an elaborate 
letter, in which he repeats the essential 
parts of the Constitution, and says that if 
the people fix a high standard of qualifica- 
tion for office, it will have a decisive influ- 
ence upon appointing officers. This is very 
far from saying that, if elected, General 
HANCOCK will not make a clean sweep; and 
it is impossible, however strong the desire, 
to believe that if he had a strong convic- 
tion upon the subject he would not have 
expressed it. General GARFIELD has here 
a very great advantage, for his views have 
been often and clearly expressed in Congress. 

The World vgry truly says that the ques- 

tion is of primary importance, and no one 
who studies our politics with care but will 
agree with it. But if its implication be 
correct that General HANCOCK is opposed to 
removing subordinate officers because of 
their political opinions, it is based upon ex- 
clusive knowledge. If it had been supposed 
that General HANCOCK was so poor a Dem- 
ocrat as not to regard the offices as spoils, 
he would certainly not have been nomi- 
nated; and if it were imagined that he 
would retain all the present honest and 
faithful incumbents, he would be univers- 
ally deserted by his party at the polls. So 
far as we know, he has never said or written 
a word which implies that he would not do 
what General JACKSON set the great exam- 
ple of doing. Indeed, the World’s article is 
but a specious plea for a clean sweep. It 
says that if postmasters are actively oppos- 
ing General HaNcocK—and it is very ob- 
vious that the World is of opinion that they 
are so employed—they must expect to be 
removed if he should be elected. In case 
of Democratic success this would unques- 
tionably be the result. The syllogism would 
be simple. Reform requires that postmas- 
ters should not be active politicians; but 
Republican postmasters are active politi- 
cians; therefore Republican postmasters 
must be removed. : 


The World’s article is but another illus- 
tration of the desirability of definite views 
and action upon this great question. Ev- 
ery sign shows that the time is ripe for a 
concerted and intelligent popular “move- 
ment for taking the minor public service 
out of politics, and the first step should be 
the organized popular agitation of the sub- 
ject. Itis essentially a non-partisan move- 
ment, and it must be prosecuted upon its 
own merits by those who are convinced of 
its vital importance, whatever their party 
sympathies may be. Whether a party, in 
the ordinary sense, can be formed for carry- 
ing the reform, is not to be considered. Par- 
ties, in this sense, form themselves. When 
the voters in any State, who consider this 


to be the paramount question, are numer- 
ous enough to give either party the majority | 


of votes, the usual results will follow. Mean- 
while, in the present canvass, while the 
reform is not a prominent issue in the 
speeches or the papers, it seems to us that 
it will be most promoted by Republican 
success, and for many reasons. Such suc- 
cess would of course save the country from 


the demoralization and confusion and loss 


of a clean sweep, which in itself would be 
now, as always, a great disaster. It would 
also bring into the Presidency a man who 
has distinct views favorable to reform al- 
ready familiar to the country, and who, hav- 
ing expressly stated in his letter of accept- 
ance that in his judgment Congress should 
take action, would recommend such action. 
It would further continue in power the par- 
ty in which the most pronounced friends of 
reform are among the warmest supporters 
of the candidate. Indeed, in the political 
situation of the country we can not see a 
single reason that should induce a friend 


of reform to support the Democratic nom-— 


inations. 


~ FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 


THE expulsion of the Jesuits from France 
raised the direct question of supremacy be- 
tween the government and all religious as- 
sociations. In the particular instance of 
the Jesuits it was also a defiance of the 
Vatican. Rome, however, has not launched 
its thunders against the republic, but, on 
the contrary, it has apparently borne the 
blow without wrath or the desire of re- 
venge. Perhaps it anticipates that the pol- 
icy can not be pursued, and that the French 
government must face the alternative of 
seeming to be hostile to religion or of 
changing its policy, either of which courses 
Rome probably thinks would injure the 
prestige of the Republic. But the tranquil- 
lity with which the country has received the 
expulsion of the Jesuits shows an indiffer- 
ence which is not encouraging for the view 
ofthe Vatican. Indeed,the event apparent- 
ly indicates a profound conviction that there 
can not be a common sovereignty of Rome 
and the republic in France, and that if Rome 
will not yield, she must go. The question 
of the Jesuit body, however, which is a kind 
of free lance, is somewhat different from 
that of the regular Roman Catholic clergy. 
The latter control many religious, charitable, 
and academic institutions, and if they also 
are to be forced to close their doors, the 
French people may feel that religion itself 
is to be banished by the republic. 

This situation makes the late speech of 
M. GAMBETTA, which is thought to have ir- 
ritated the German government, more im- 
portant, because it seemed to German critics 
to have been a defiance uttered at a moment 
when there was a promise of domestic di- 
vision. Butalate speech of M. FREYCINET, 
the Prime Minister, is more re-assuring to 
the prospects of peace. It was a singularly 
moderate and skillful address. Approach- 
ing the critical point, M. FREYCINET said 
that the democracy, or the people of France, 
wish to be educated, and that the govern- 
ment, therefore, is sedulously diffusing ed- 
ucation, primary, secondary, and higher. 
“We hope,” says the French Premier, “ that 
in a few years the citizen who is unable to 
read and write will be a phenomenon undis- 
coverable i. the French republic,” and he 
added that the state teaching would not have 
to fear the competition of the religious or- 
ders. This brought him naturally and easily 
to the burning question, and he continued: 

“We are depicted as enemies of religion. I need 
scarcely for my own part protest against this accusa- 
tion. I have always respected and still profoundly re- 
spect religion. Nobody, moreover, seriously menaces 
it; and were it necessary, the government over which 
I have the honor to preside would, you may be as- 
sured, protect and defend it. But under the plea of 
religion, communities, not foreseen by the Concordat, 
must not claim to place themselves above the laws. 
It was at the moment when the enterprises of these 
bodies were exciting great apprehensions that we were 
called on by one of the public powers to enforce the 
laws. We have done so toward the most powerful and 
celebrated of all—the Society of Jesus. We have dis- 
solved it. We have thus given immediate satisfaction 
to the sentiment of the Chamber of Deputies, at the 
same time have furnished an unquestionable proof of 
the authority of the laws. As for the other orders, the 
special decree pointed at them did not fix the date of 
their dissolution ; it left us free to choose our own 


time. We shall be guided as regards them by the ne- 
cessities to which their attitude will give rise, and, 


without our abandoning anythin 

state, it will depend 
themselves of the benefit of the new bill we are pre. 
paring, which will settle in a general manner the con- 
ditions of all lay as well as religious associations,” 

In a word, M. FREYCINET pro : 
“hedge.” But whether this will aged 
tically possible is to be seen. The essentia] 
point can not be yielded. Rome can not as. 
sume to contest the authority of the Repub- 
lic in France without danger, and no Repub- 
lican administration could wink at such an 
assumption without falling. The acquies- 
cence of the country in what has been ac- 
complished shows that for the government 
the bold policy is the safe policy. The right 
of France to choose its own form of govern- 
ment is incontestable; and whether Rome 
or any other foreign power questions that 
authority, France can not submit without 
practical subjugation. But, on the other 
hand, it is as necessary for the Vatican to 
claim supremacy as for Turkey to refuse to 
allow any authority but that of Monammep 
to rule its provinces. Political reform. jis 
essentially impossible to Turkey, and re- 
nunciation of spiritual sovereignty is equal- 
ly impossible to Rome. The Vatican may 
waive the question, as it does in England 
and in this country. But if a power right- 
fully claims spiritual sovereignty, it must 
be the judge of the conditions of that sov- 
ereignty; and if it holds that disobedience 
to a political authority is essential to its 
spiritual dominion, it may require such dis- 
obedience. This curious contest between 
the Vatican and Republican France is one 
of singularinterest. But the result already 
apparent in the expulsion of the Jesuits fa- 
vors the expectation that if Rome persists, 
the Republic will triumph. 


MAKING A “SOLID SOUTH.” 


EXTENSIVE preparations are making to 
secure a “solid South,” and “a free vote and 
a fair count.” Readers of the newspapers 
will have observed ex-Governor PERRY’s ex- 
hortation in South Carolina: 

‘*Every true Democrat and every honorable man 
should rise up in the majesty of his strength, and swear 
on the altar of his country and his God that this [Re- 
publican success] shall not be, let the consequences be 
what they may. The poor, miserable, unprincipled 
white man who tries to restore the Radical party to 
power in South Carolina should be socially ostracized, 
and not even spoken to on the streets. He should be 
treated as an enemy to his race. ‘ Hostis humani gen- 
eris.’ The colored man should be told that his leaders 
are making tools of him only to gratify their pitiable 
ambition, and have a chance of stealing his hard earn- 
ings. He should be told, too, that if he will vote to 
place rogues and scoundrels in office and power, no 
honorable Democrat will employ him in any way. 
This should be resolved on and adhered to throughout 
the State—social ostracism for the white man, and no 
employment for the colored man.” 


The Aiken Journal and Review remarks: 


‘‘The negroes are forming all over the county. It 
then behooves the Democrats to go to work at once 
and forestall the plans of the Radicals. The first thing 
to be done is to reorganize the red-shirt mounted clubs. 
Let every meeting, Democratic or Radical, be fully at- 
tended by them.” . 

The Greenville News deprecates nailing any- 
body’s ears to the pump: 

‘¢We do not advocate the use of the shot-gun or the 
“‘bnll-whip.” We do advocate full use of such means 
as we can use lawfully. We mean that the white- 
skinned man who joins with the corrupt remains of 
the party of corruption in this State should be a social 
leper—shunned, despised, and hated. We mean that 
the white-skinned man or negro who deliberately en- 
ters the fight for a Radical State ticket will do so with 
the understanding that he will hereafter receive no fa- 
vors or recognition from white men. Let them under- 
stand that there will be no employment for them where 
it is possible to avoid it; that there will be no credit 
given them; that from them the last farthing will be 
relentlessly exacted ; that the kindness of masters will 
cease.” 


The Red Shirt clubs and the general white 
Democratic attendance at Republican meet- 
ings are the present form of the Ku-Klux. 
The more active and heroic methods of 
midnight hunting, harrying, scourging, and 
ear-cropping of Republicans, the flagrant 
terror of “the Mississippi plan” and the 
shot-gun, have largely subdued and sup- 
pressed the Republican voters in the dis- 
tricts where they are a majority, so that 
tissue ballots and false counts will now gen- 
erally secure the desired result. But the 
Democrats are still obliged to take some 
trouble, as appears from this recent special 
dispatch to the Columbia Register, describ- 
ing a Republican meeting at Abbeville: 

‘“‘The Radicals are in session, nominating delegates 
to the State Convention. There was a slim turn-out. 
The stores are closed, and the Democrats will attend. 

‘“¢ Later.—The meeting was captured by the Demo- 
crata. Colonel Coruan, and WaALLinGrorp, an elector 
on the Greenback ticket of Indiana, made speeches, 
and the Rads dispersed.” 

The usual Democratic treatment of these 
facts is either to sneer that to allude to 
them is to wave the bloody shirt and to 
foster a wicked sectionalism, or else to dis- 
miss them with the remark that if a major- 
ity permits a minority to impose upon it, 
there is nothing to be done. There is, how- 
ever, one thing to be done, and it is now 
doing. When a body of voters, like the col- 
ored Republicans of many districts in the 
Southern States, whether a majority or ml- 
nority, are bulldozed by white Democrats, 
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and by such @ concerted system elections 


are carried, in which the people of every 
district in the Union are directly interested, 
those people will properly make this crime 
the chief issue in the election, and they will 
combine in a party to do what they can to 
remedy or to baffle that wrong, however 
they may differ upon other questions. This 
is the explanation of the perfect union of 
the Republican party, and of the harmo- 
nious tone of its speeches in this canvass. 
Honest voting and fair counting are the 
most fundamental of questions in a popular 
government, and when a party seeks suc- 
cess not by a free vote and a fair count, but 
by such means as we have described, that 
attempt dwarfs all other issues. 


AN ABSURD ARGUMENT. 


It has been suggested that as New York 
is the essential State in the election, its elect- 
oral vote could be secured for General GaR- 


FIELD if the Governor would call an extra 


session of the Legislature, and recommend 
repeal of the present law and-an election 
by the Legislature. This is not a new sug- 
gestion. Mr. CHARLES O’CoNoR said last 
spring that no party which had so great an 
advantage within its grasp would ever re- 
linquish it, and he had therefore no doubt 
that this course would be taken. If the re- 
vival of the proposition were intended as a 
“feeler,” it has signally failed. There has 
been no demand for a call of the Legisla- 
ture for such a purpose, and if it were sum- 
moned it would be interesting to see upon 
what grounds the Governor would rest a 
recommendation to change the law in the 


absurd and untenable arguments. There 
is no doubt that if the Governor should con- 
vene the Legislature, and recommend upon 
his responsibility as a measure of the high- 
est public welfare that the Legislature 
should resume the power of appointing 
Presidential electors, which it exercised for 
many years after the establishment of the 
government, the proceeding would be per- 
fectly constitutional and legally unassail- 
able. There might be differences of opin- 
ion as to its expediency, and a very serious 
question whether it might not defeat its 
own purpose. We have no doubt, indeed, 
that a party which, under existing circum- 
stances, should adopt such a course, would 
be dismissed from power at the very first 
legal opportunity. But however unwise 
and foolish and fatal to the party adopting 
it such a proceeding would be, it would still 


be perfectly constitutional and legal. The | 


legislative action would have precisely the 
same warrant with the annual appropria- 
tions for the State government. : 

When, therefore, it is said that Congress 
“would not give its official sanction to a 
trick intended to circumvent the choice of 
the people,” it is said that Congress would 
attempt a revolution. By what authority 
would Congress assume to reject the votes 
of electors appointed in unquestionable and 
unquestioned accordance with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? By what au- 
thority would Congress assume to annul 
the concededly constitutional law of a State 
as “a trick”? Congress could no more law- 
fully decline to count the vote of electors 
constitutionally appointed by the Legisla- 
ture of New York than it could decline to 
count the vote of electors constitutionally 
appointed by the voters of New York. The 
opinion of a party majority in Congress that 
constitutional State action is “a trick” is 
of no more importance than a similar opin- 
ion held by any newspaper or private citi- 
zen. Itis ludicrous to see such a statement 
advanced as an argument against any le- 
gislative action. Ifthe people of New York 
by their lawful representatives should con- 
stitutionally change the law for the ap- 
pointment of electors, the refusal of Con- 
gress to recognize the perfect validity of 
their action would be open revolution, and 
it is very much more anarchical to propose 
or to justify such refusal than to suggest a 
repeal of the present New York law. There 
18 no evidence, however, that a call of the 
Legislature for the purpose of repeal has 
been seriously entertained, nor is there any 
reason to suppose that if the Legislature 
were convened the majority would take the 
dangerous risk to their own party prospects 
of changing the method of appointment. 


SPIKES FOR DEMOCRATIC GUNS. 


Tae Democratic charges of reckless waste and 
extravagance in Republican administration are 
made with convenient vagueness. They are per- 
emptory assertions, which the hearer is often un- 
able promptly to contradict, and which sometimes 
put the ill-informed Republican at a disadvan- 
tage. He may wisely arm himself with the fol- 
lowing spikes for this Democratic gun, which were 
furnished by Secretary SHERMAN in his late speech 
at Cincinnati. In the last year of Democratic ex- 
ecutive administration the loss to the Treasury 
by the defalcation of public officers was $3 81 on 


$1000, while under the present Republican ad- 
ministration it is one-third of a cent on the same 
amount. 

The Secretary’s words are substantially an of- 
ficial statement. He says: 


“* Again this Administration has effected a striking 
reduction of the expenses of those branches of the 
public service over which the Executive has complete 
coutrol. The appropriation for the collection of the 
customs revenue is a = one, entirely depend- 
ent for the amount of its expenditure upon the Trea- 
sury Department. While the revenues of the govern- 
ment have enormously increased, the expenditures have 
been largely diminis The expense of collecting 
over $188,000,000 customs during the last fiscal year was 
only three and one-tenth per cent., while the expense 
of collecting $53,000,000 in 1860, during President Bu- 
CHANAN’s time, was six and two-tenths per cent. on the 
amount collected—just donble. On the ist of July last 
there was returned to the Treasury $2,000,000 of money 
that had been saved out of the appropriation for the 
collection of the customs revenue; and in the ex- 
penses for refunding the loan, for which an appropria- 
tion of one-half of one per cent. is made, the Treasury 
Department returned to the ury on the Ist of 
July last $1,000,000 saved. The Secretary of the Navy 
has returned to the Treasnry very large sums, saved 
by a careful and honest administration of that de- 
partment. There was carried to the surplus fund on 
the 30th of June, 1880, $8,434,416, money appropriated 
for the different departments for that year, and remain- 
ing unexpended. es any one believe that a Demo- 
— A ministration could have attained these re- 
sults 


Or does any one believe that a Democratic Ad- 
ministration, controlled by “‘ the South,” and mak- 
ing a clean sweep of all the minor offices of ad- 
ministration, would attain these results during 
the next four years ? 

But the Democratic party has had a majority 
in Congress for nearly five years in one branch, 


and for nearly two years in both. What has it 


done to secure the reform which it declares to 
be indispensable ? Secretary SHERMAN answers 
this question also: 


** Tt set out with a great pretense of reducing the ex- 
penditures of the government. It clipped here and 
there the salaries of clerks, or reduced their number, 
and in some cases seriously obstructed the public 
business. It withheld necessary appropriations for a 
time to show a reduction of expenses, but was com- 
pelled to make them good by deficiency bills. In 
1875—the last year in which the Republicans had 
a majority in both Houses—the appropriations were 
$147,714,940. At the next session the Democrats con- 
trolled the House, and by refusing to appropriate for 
some of the most necessary expenses of the govern- 
ment, reduced the ee to $124,122,010, and 
the following year, in order to coerce the President, 
by a failure to pass the Army Bill, and to provide for 
other necessary expenses, they reduced the appropria- 
tions to $88,356,983, but at the following session, to 
make good these deficiencies, and to repair the 
faults committed, they appropriated $172,016,809, 
ing $25,000,000 more than was appropriated in 1876; 
and in 1880 they appropriated $162,404,647 ; and for 1881 
they have appropriated $154,118,212, or $7,000,000 more 
than the appropriations made the last year the Repub- 
licans controlled the House. Thus it appears that the 
boasted economy of a Democratic House, in a time of 
agg oc ce, in spite of the large reductions made 

y a Republican Administration, has resulted in an in- 
crease of appropriations from year to year. During. 
all this time the Democrats have proposed no reduc- 
tion of taxes, and no measure of relief to the industrial 
interests of the country.” 


This is the kind of political literature that the 
thoughtful patriot may usefully paste in his hat. 


“AN OLD WAR-HORSE.” 


Ir is now announced that the pungent and 
capital satire “An Old War-Horse to a Young 
Politician,” published in the Aélantic Monthly for 
June, was written by Mr. H. McExroy, 
of the Albany Evening Journal, the bright point 
of whose pen has been long known “in the pro- 
fession.”? There has not been so clever and hu- 
morous a pricking of the familiar partisan soph- 
istry which exhorts every member of the party to 
stand fast “this time,” and “ to keep in line” un- 
til another election. It drives its lesson home 
with a laugh which clenches it much more close- 
ly than a sermon, and we have a right to expect 
much from a hand so quick and skillful as this 
sketch shows Mr. McELroy’s to be. 


WOMEN VOTING IN NEW 
YORK. 


<= For the first time, this year, at the eleven thou- 
sand district school meetings in the State of New 
York, on the 12th of October, women may vote. 
They may lawfully vote in every district for school 
trustees, district clerk, tax collector, and librarian, 
upon questions of taxation, and all other questions 
that may come lawfully before the meeting. This 
is a most important change. In many districts 
undoubtedly it will be greatly regretted, but as 
the law permits it, it should be fully considered, 
and such preparation made as good sense and 
the situation may suggest. 

The law provides that the following women 
may vote, provided that they are natives of the 
cduntry, or naturalized American citizens, or that 
since October 12, 1874, they have declared their 
intention to become citizens, namely: every wo- 
man whose child has attended the district school 
eight weeks or more since October 12, 1879; ev-* 
ery woman with whom a motherless child lives 
which bas so attended; every woman who hires 
taxable land, house, or part of taxable house in 
the district; every woman who works land on 
shares; every woman who owns fifty dollars’ 
worth of clothing or furniture not required for 
daily use; every woman who owns stocks or 
bonds other than those of the United States, or 
has money in bank, or other personal property, to 
the value of fifty dollars or more. If her vote is 
challenged, she has simply to swear it in; and if 
she does so, then, under section 13 of title VIL. 
of the general school laws, her vote must be re- 
ceived. 

We take this statement from a paper carefully 
prepared and issued by the Woman Suffrage State 
Committee. It is evident that in distrigts where 
the population is very large, a full attendance of 
women will lead to an indefinite protraction of 
the meeting, because the larger part of the wo- 
men will be required to verify their right to vote. 
It is also anticipated that in many districts the 


| 


increase of the vote will be of a kind to produce 
serious changes in the general management of 
the schools. The law was changed upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Governor, and by an im- 
mense majority of the Legislature, although there 
had been no general popular discussion of the 
subject, and it will be very interesting to watch 
the practical results of a change go radical. I€ 
will test at once the force ofmthe common objec- 
tions to this extension of the suffrage, and show 
whether, as has been constantly alleged, the con- 
sequence will be that, while the vote is numer- 
ically increased, its intelligence is diminished, 


and that schools now well administered will be , 


at once cursed with sectarian and partisan man- 
agement. The change will throw great light upon 
a warmly disputed question, and every public- 
spirited citizen will study the results with keen 
curiosity. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


THosE who despair of the prospects of admin- 
istrative reform do not heed the signs of the 
times. Mr. Fawcett, the Postmaster-General of 
Great Britain, recently explained in Parliament 
the method of appointment of postmasters of 
more than $600 a year in England, and of more 
than $500 a year in Scotland and Ireland. Such 
appointments are made by the Postmaster-Gener- 
al strictly from persons within the office. Public 
notice is given that anybody in the service may 
apply through his official superiors, arid there is 


special warning that application iu mem- 


bers of Parliament or others will prejudjte rather 
than promote the object in view. ; FAWCETT 
added : | 

“So far as my own feelings on the subject are con- 
cerned, I am so desirous that these appointments 
should be non-political that in not one of the appoint- 
ments I have made have I been aware of the political 
opinions of the person I have selected.” 


This may be expected, perhaps, in England, 
where the great advantage of the reformed sys- 
tem to the public service has been fully proved. 
It is, however, very significant that the head of 
the New York Post-office, who has satisfied him- 
self of the superiority of the “ merit” system, as 
opposed to that of patronage, expresses the same 
opinion. When a political committee recently 
sent circulars to the clerks in the Post-office vir- 
tually assessing them in specified sums toward 
the expenses of the election, Mr. James promptly 
posted a notice-strictly forbidding such assess- 
ments by any officer under his> control, leaving 
the question of voluntary contribution to the de- 
cision of each officer. 

This might have been supposed to be mere con- 
formity with the order of the President. But in 
an interview with a newspaper reporter Mr. JAMES 
frankly expresses his own views. The remark 
of Messrs. Fawcetr and James as to the desira- 
bility of a non-partisan service is the more strik- 
ing because they are both very positive party men. 
There is not a more Liberal Liberal in England 
than Mr. Fawcett, nor a more Republican Repub- 
lican in the United States than Mr. James. The 
latter said to the reporter: 

“‘T am not an advocate of the system of levying 
forced assessments, and do not intend to permit it at 
this office. If one of my clerks or carriers desires to 
_ anything he possesses to a committee, he is at 
iberty to do so; but he must make the contribution 
of his own free-will and accord, and not under fear of 
being dismissed from his position. I am opposed to 

litics in the postal department, especially in the New 

ork city branch, and hope that some time the matter 
of whether a man is a Democrat or a a will 


be kept entirely out of consideration. If any of my 
clerks choose to vote for the Greenback candidate, it 


+ is immaterial to me, and I do not intend that they shall 


be dictated to in the matter of political assessments.” 


PERSONAL. 


HARPER & BrotuHers have published a Ger- 
man translation of EDMUND KIRKE’s interesting 
and authentic life of General GARFIELD. The 
translation, which is the work of an eminent 
German scholar, contains all the illustrations of 
the English edition, and is published at the same 
price. It is an excellent campaign document 
tor circulation among our German fellow-citizens. 

—The late MARSHALL O. ROBERTS, who died 
on the 11th of September at Saratoga, was entitled 
to all the encomiums that have been paid to him 
by the press and in the pulpit. He was a repre- 
sentative man—one of the very best New York 
has produced—sagacious, enterprising, doing ev- 
erything on a large scale, irreproachable in mor- 
als, amiable and unassuming in manners, a lover 
of art, and a stanch friend of artists. He was 
also a man of wide but unostentatious benevo- 
lence, and in the days when the existence of the 
nation was in peril his fortune, as well as his 
clear-headed and far-sighted counsels, was al- 
ways at the service of the government. He was 
one of the true merchant princes of America, and 
deserved all the fame and fortune he had so hon- 
orably won. ; 

—JOSEPH CUZNO, a Sicilian, who died a few 
days since at the Jay homestead in Bedford, 
Westchester County, at the age of eighty-four, 
entered the service of the late Chief Justice 
JOHN JAY in 1813, and lived in his household for 
sixteen years, and until the death of the Chief 
Justice. Since then he had lived with different 
members of the Jay family. ‘ 

—Dr. Hucu GLENN, tle foremost of California 
farmers, who this year has 45,000 acres in wheat, 
has 350,000 sacks ready, each holding 140 pounds, 
and is afraid that these will not contain all his 
crop. Dr. GLENN is a Virginian, and was a sol- 
dier in the war with Mexico. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD is as much the object 
of curiosity and admiration as he was when at 
the zenith of his power and fame as Prime Min- 
ister. A few days since he appeared, quite un- 
expected and alone, in the House of Commons, 
and in gala costume, the edge of a white waist- 
coat showing above bis closely fitting frock-coat, 
and his hands gloved in daintiest lavender kid. 
He had a stick with him, not a stout, service- 
able blackthorn, such as common persons are 
glad to equip themselves with when they have 
— the limit of threescore years and ten, 

ut ahandsome cane of the fashionable ‘‘ crutch’’ 


order of architecture. In the famous picture , 


of Dizzy which D’OrsAy drew he is promi- 


nently displaying in jewelled hand a tasselled 
cane, is bedecked with rings and chains, and a 
wealth of hair falls ovér his white forehead. He 
has given up thé tassel, has added a hook to his 
cane, and has given away his rings and chains, 
but still he cliugs to his bountiful hair, 

—Even the philosophers sometimes have the 
laugh turned on them. Not long since, in the 
presence of HERBERT SPENCER, a little boy said, 
‘*What an awful lot of crows!” The philoso- 
pher corrected the youth by saying, “I have yet 
to learn, little master, that there is anything to 
inspire awe in such a bird as the crow.”? For 
once the author of first prineiples had met his 
match. The boy replied: ‘‘But-I didn’t say 
there was. I didn’t say, What a lot of awful 
crows! but, What an awful lot of crows!’ 
Sound, for the boy. 

—Bishop Wuippie, of Minnesota, who is 
known as a sort of apostie to the Indians, re- 
cently consecrated at Leech Lake the Jndian 
Church of the Good Shepherd. A crowded con- 
gregation of Indians was present. The church 
was the gift of the late Miss Josre Smirn, of 
New York, who left a bequest to build the 
church. Thirty-eight Indians were confirmed 
by the bishop. 

_ —In a recent number of the London World 
is a pleasant sketch of Mr. H. J. Byron, the 
dramatist, for whose latest play, The Upper Crust, 
Mr: J. L. TooLe gave $25,000—tlie largest cash- 
down price ever paid for a play. The writer 
says: ‘* Not many people outside the range of 
intimate personal friends are privileged to see 
Mr. ByROn ‘at home.’ If his friends might hint 
at a fault, he is too absolutely domesticated. 


He lives between Eccleston Square and the. 


bright peaceful rural home at Sutton. The cyn- 
ical humor which finds expression in his charac- 
ters on the stage, whether simply written or 
actually personated, is distilled from his habit- 
ual and ordinary way of regarding life. On the 
stage he talks and looks exactly as he does at 


home, and at home he is not less outwardly cyn- | 


ical and inwardly good-natured than is Sir Si- 
mon Simple. He bubbles over with good things, 
Which are current in all society, and are often 


entertained unawares bythe comic journals, 
He is, perhaps, the opff actor on any stage who 
walks out before thé foot-lights in the clothes in 


which he drove down to the theatre.” 

—Mr. FREDERICK DovuG ass recently address- 
ed a large audience at Pendleton, Indiana. On 
the platform were seated several Indianians who 
had-seen him mobbed and left for dead on that 
very spot thirty-seven years ago. The woman 
who dressed his wounds after the mob had left 
him was among them. As Mr. Doualass re- 
ferred eloquently to those events there was 
scarcely a dry cye in the crowd. 

—The tomb of Mr. Perctvat Hart, of Lu- 


lingstone Castle, England, ancestor of Sir WILL: 


1AM Hart Dyke (Lord BEACONSFIELD’s whip- 
per-in” in the House of Commons), has this 
inscription: ‘*The-curjons iuspector of these 
monuments will see a short account of an an- 
cient family, for more than four centuries con- 
tent with a moderate estate, not wasted by luxu- 
ry nor increased by avarice. May their posterity, 
emulating their virtues, long enjoy their posses- 
sions.’’ This inscription bears the date of 1738. 
—The Bishop of Manchester is not only one 
of the ablest preachers on the English episcopal 
bench, but one of the most practical. In a re- 
cent sermon he made a protest against so much 
attention being paid to “disputable arguments 
and questionable points of doctrine’ in the pres- 
ent state of society. There was, he said, a truth 
in the remark recently made by Mr. Joun Bricu? 
that men were weary of dogma. ‘They were 
weary of it as it had been fulminated again and 
again from pulpits, but he did not believe that 
Mr. BRIGHT meant that men were weary of hear- 
ing of those great Christian truths which were 
the basis of ail Christian hope and the founda- 
tion of all Christian faith.’ Ile was filled with 
anxiety to know how to deal with the phenome- 
na which presented themselves in society, and he 
could not understand bow men could persuade 
themselves to waste time on mere puerilities. 


—Among the curious * windfalls” that have 


occurred recently: $2,500,000 to Sir Henny 
HAVELOCK, from his cousin, conditioned upon 
adding the name of ALLAN to his surname; 
$300,000 to be equally divided between the Brit- 
ish Life-boat Institution and the Royal Free Hos- 
pital, from an old miser who for many years lived 
in a state of utter misery; $325,000 to the Brit- 
ish Museum, from a barrister; and $100,000 to a 
policeman at Woolwich from a deceased relative 
in America. | 

—The Rev. Mr. SPURGEON is made quite happy 
by the recent receipt of a legacy of $ 
the benefit of his Pastor’s College, and $125,000 
for his Orphanage. 

—When the British government retires a dip- 
lomatic servant, it is upon no niggardly pension, 
Lord STRATFOKD DE RBEDCLIFFE, recently de- 
ceased at the age of ninety-two, was the oldest 
as well as the best pensioner in the diplomatic 
service of that country, his pension being $8930 
perannum. Sir ANDREW. BUCHANAN, Lord Na- 
PIER and ETTRICK, and Earl CowLey draw #8500 


eieh, and there are five other diplomatic pen- . 


sions of $6500 a year. Those whouare curious to 
see a clever aketch of the late Lord STRATFORD 
DE REDCLIFFE will find one in Mr. E. C. Gren- 


VILLE Murray’s pleasant volume, The Roving 


Englishman, where his lordship is depicted as Sir 
Hector Stubble. 

—The first wife of Mr. Coutts, the banker 
(the mother of Lady BURDETT, and grandmother 
of the Baroness who is to marry Mr. ASHMEAD 
BARTLETT), was & servant in CouTTs’s house. 
He took a fancy to her, had her carefully edu- 
cated, and married her. Of the second wife, 
Mrs. MELLON, the actress, an amusing sketch 
-_ be found in Vivian Grey, where she figures 
as Mrs. Million. Mrs. M. was asked to a noble- 
man’s place in the country, with an intimation 
that as the house was yery full, **she must not 
come with five carriages-and-four, as she did last 

ear.”’ So she came with but three; aiid thus. 

ISRAELI describes it: *‘Out of the first de- 
scended the mighty lady herself, with some no- 
ble friends, who formed the most distinguished 
part of her suite. Oug of the second came her 
physician, Dr. Sly; her toad-eater, Miss Gussett ; 
her secretary, and her page. The third carriage 
bore her groom of the chambers and three fe-. 
male attendants. There were only two men- 
servants to each ecquipage. Nothing could be 
more moderate, or, as Miss Gussett said, ‘in bet- 


_ ter taste.’’’ Certainly not, for a mere friendly 


visit. 
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LOVE'S CONTRADICTIONS. 
My love is as fair as the blossoms of spring; 
As ‘sweet as June roses is she; 
But what shall I do when her merry dark eyes 
Refuse with her lips to agree? 


' My heart—as she knows—is forever her own: 


It slipped from my keeping one day, 
And though I made haste to command its return, 
The truant refused to obey. 


She knows I am waiting a sober reply 
To a question I asked long ago; 

But, alas! while her eves shine a positive yes, 
Her saucy red lips. answer no. 


“Now what can be done with a maiden like her ? 


My heart on the gui vive remains, 
First hoping, then longing, then fearing, alas! 
To be. cruelly teased for my pains. 


There never was seen so provoking a love, 
Nor half so bewitching, indeed, 

And I am so truly her captive that still 
I follow where’er she may lead. 

Oh, which are the truer, I wonder, and which 
Can I make up my mind to believe ? 

I'll trust the dear eyes, for red lips are oft false, 
But the eyes—they can never deceive. 


THE CAPTURE OF ANDRE. 


Tur 23d of September is the hundredth anniver- 
sary of a capital event in our war of independence 
—the capture at Tarrytown of Major AnprE, Ad- 
jutant-General of the British Army. Great prep- 
arations have been made to celebrate the day in 
the manner supposed to be best adapted to arouse 
American patriotism ; well-known orators will ad- 


’ dress the crowds which are to be gathered from all 


the country around, salutes by order of Congress 
will be fired from United States batteries and ves- 
sels of war sent up the river for the purpose, and 
the new monument will be unveiled. In this mon- 
ument the old one, erected in 1853, now cleaned, 
repaired, and elevated, serves as base for a new 
bronze figure, heroic size, of a scout in the uni- 
form of 1776. The execution of this figure, in- 
trusted simply to a manufacturer of bronzes, is 
said to be on the whole not unsatisfactory, and 
the cultured residents of the neighborhood, it is 
hoped, may ‘congratulate themselves that, if they 
have not gained an artistic treasure, there is at 
least nothing to shock good taste. The features 
of the landseape in the midst of which the mon- 
ument stands are so striking that it is not diffi- 
cult to call before the mind the picture presented , 
on that autumn morning a hundred years ago as 
the ill-starred young officer came riding down the 
river road. Few tasteful villas were then to be 
seen with carriage drives and close-trimmed turf, 
but, all along the hill-side, farms and farm-houses, 
orchards and reaches of woodland, down to the 
edge of the majestic river, beyond which, to the 
southward, stood as now the bare precipices of 
the Palisades, and to the northward, across the 
Tappan Zee, the wooded hills of Nyack. The 
Major himself makes a pleasant central figure, 


* with his handsome, intelligent face and graceful 


bearing, but it is probable that he is paying equal- 
ly slight attention to the beauties of the landscape 
and to his own appearance, for he has passed a 
night of sleepless anxiety at “ Miller’s,” a few 
miles up the road, and is now hastening to the 
shelter of the British lines. Every school-boy 
remembers the story, perhaps better than some 
older boys, how the traitor Benrepicr ARNoLp, 
corresponding with ANDRE, under assumed names, 
offered to sell the strong fortress of West Point 
to the British, and how Anpré, having come up 
the river on the sloop of war Vilture to consum- 
mate the bargain, and gone ashore in a boat sent 
by ARNOLD, was unable to return on board, and 
adopted the course which cost him his life. Be- 
hind yonder'stone wall lie three armed men, not 
regular soldiers of the American army, it is true, 
nor, on the other hand, “‘ bush-whackers,” as it 
has been their hard lot to be called by certain 
persons overdesirous to please English ears, but 
yeomen of the State, keeping watch, under the 
Governor’s proclamation, to cut off supplies from 
the British army, and protect our farms from pil- 
lage. They arrest him; discover in his stockings 
plans of West Point and lists of our troops; they 
refuse his offers of ransom, amounting to a for- 
tune in their estimation, and hand him over to 
the regular service. 

The details of his short captivity, of his trial 
by court-martial by fourteen. of our officers of 
highest rank, and his execution at Tappan on the 
2d of October, are too familiar to need repeating. 
His fate excited in England a storm of indigna- 
tion, which has long since subsided into acquies- 
cence in its justice; but in this country the strong 
sympathy always felt for the gallant and amiable 
young man has taken from time to time the shape 
of attacks on the character of his captors, and of 
harsh criticism on Wasuineton himself, and it 
culminated last year, to use the words of the Lon- 
don Academy (Janudry 31, 1880), “in the erec- 
tion of a monument to his memory on the very 
spot where he lost his life.” 

Such sympathy evidently rests on the assump- 
tion that nothing in his share of the transaction 
with ARNOLD is repugnant to a fine sense of honor, 
and this assumption is worthy a few minutes’ con- 
sideration. A prominent clergyman and editor 
recently. expressed the opinion that there is noth- 
ing inherently dishonorable in the office of spy. 
Probably few army officers would agree with him. 
It is true that the hanging of one when caught is 
a measure, not of retribution, but defense. His 
attack, the more dangerous for being secret, 
must be made dangerous to himself, and as his - 
weapon is not force, but deceit, so it is met, not 
by the bayonet, but the rope. All parties con- 
cede, with more or less reluctance, the necessity 
of ‘employing him occasionally, but it is rarely, 
afd only under pressure of greatest need, that his 
post is sought by men of honor, for it involves 
disguise and deception, probably also falsehood 


such as many a delicate woman has suffered mar- 
tyrdom to avoid. The subornation of treachery 
is another means of weakening an enemy equally 
repugnant to the feelings, but it also is regret- 
fully admitted. Anpr&’s celebrated letter to 
WasHINGTON, perhaps as good a presentation of 
his case as can be made, acknowledges that he 
was engaged in this subornation, but asserts his 
right to be so; it admits, what, indeed, it was use- 
less to deny, all the attendant circumstances, but 


and safe-conduct, as necessary parts of the nego- 
tiation—except the one fact of being in disguise 
within our lines, which he declares to have been 
unintentional, involuntary. 

Our inquiry thus resolves itself into these ques- 
tions : 

1. Was this negotiation so conducted by ANDRE 
that none of the infamy of it could attach to him 
even had he never come within our lines ? 


2. Was it honorable for ANDRE to use a flag of 


truce in such a negotiation ? 

3. Was ANnpRE’s assumption when within our 
lines of “the odious character of a spy” (his own 
words) involuntary and unavoidable ? 

Let us first consider the true character, the real 
moral worth, of the man whose conduct in this 
crisis of his life and of our history is now before 
us. His good looks and graceful bearing, his 
amiability and the fascination of his manner, 
every one has heard of: they must have been 
great, for not the ladies only—who went into 
mourning for him—but sedate men, were impress- 
ed by them. His literary ability was consider- 
able, his artistic taste and conversational talent 
were a passport to the best society in this country, 
and the union of so many attractive qualities 
made him in England long regretted in a literary 
circle which did much to perpetuate his memory. 
However, although a brave soldier, his rapid pro- 
motion was not won in the field, and in the pres- 
ent ill-fated expedition his successive blunders 
show the “carpet knight” whose flesh has not 
been hardened nor nerve steadied by daily active 
service. Here stands out also the radical defect in 
his character, want of breadth and weight—a defect 
shown in this time of trial to be so great that it 
would always in any hour of strong temptation 


his were not the thews and sinews to bear up so 
weighty an enterprise ; he staggered under it from 
the first, and it presently crushed him to the earth. 

We can not but admit that the winning back 
of a “rebel” to his allegiance was in itself a 
laudable action for a British officer; and indeed 
it is only fair to say that if we except the carry- 
ing off of the books and pictures from BENJAMIN 
FraANKLIN’s house in Philadelphia, and perhaps 
also the use of his acquaintance with the lovely 
and guileless Mrs. ARNOLD, we have nothing but 
praise to give to ANDRE’s conduct in America, up 
to the time of his arrival in Haverstraw Bay. 
Here, however, we mark a sudden change. ArR- 
NOLD is found quite unable, owing to the enthusi- 
astic loyalty of his officers and men, to agree to 
surrender West Point until they themselves, after 
actual fighting, feel further resistance to be hope- 
‘ess, and therefore proposes so to dispose his 
troops that they may fall an easy prey to a sud- 
den attack from an unexpected quarter. That 
this dastardly proposition should be made to a 
British officer may well surprise us ; that it should 
be entertained by Major ANDRE is a sad undecep- 
tion. He does, however, entertain it; he agrees 
to pay (probably about twenty thousand pounds 
sterling and the rank of Major-General) for it ; he 
spends a night and a day in maturing the plan; 
he himself is to lead the British troops in the 
gray of dawn to the massacre of the betrayed and 
scattered patriots ; and for this he also expects to 
be paid, and in the coin he most covets—with pro- 
motion to the rank, as he hoped, of Major-Gener- 
ul. In answer, then, to our first question we can 
not but pronounce his share in this infamous ne- 
gotiation, in the words of the late Mr. Raymonp, 
“contrary alike to all principles of religion, mo- 
rality, and chivalry,” and to the instinct of every 
true and generous heart. 

Sir Henry Curnron asserted (what ANDRE him- 
self denied) that the latter came into our lines 
under a flag of truce. It is certain that ANDRE 
made known his presence on the Vulture by false 
letters sent ashore in a British boat under a flag ; 
that the boat which. brought out the replies came 
under a flag, and that the one in which he subse- 
quently went ashore was to have had one, accord- 
ing tov AkNOLD’s promise, whether it actually did 
so or not. The dignified reply of Wasuineton, 
that a flag was never designed for such uses, has 
been always accepted, and more than once elo- 
quently amplified by writers on this subject, and 
in answer to our second question we can not but 
conclude with ALEXANDER Hamitton—certainly a 
kind and sympathetic judge—that also “this is 
against him, that he once prostituted a flag.” 

We now proceed to the third question. Major 
ANDRE came ashore from the Vedture in full uni- 
form, and landed on a spot which he supposed to 
be neutral ground. He was evidently not yet a 
spy. A few hours later, when the challenge of 
a sentinel warned him that he had reached our 
lines, he was not in disguise, he bore no compro- 
mising papers, he was free to return as he had 
come; in which case he would have justified his 
words to Wasuineton “that he had fairly risked 
his person,” for there would have been some 
risk, and it would have been the risk of a soldier, 
and not of a spy. At any time during the next 
day he might have refused to proceed further 
with the negotiation, and demanded to be sent 
back under a flag. There might, again, have been 
some risk from suspicious subordinates, and there 
would certainly have been a violent scene with 
ARNOLD, which to a man of ANDRE’s character 
would be more formidable than any personal 
danger; but the sole insurmountable obstacle 
in the way was his own reluctance to give up an 
enterprise promising him such rich reward, for 


defends them all, including the use of the flag. 


have made his conduct problematical. Evidently | 


| through this whole transaction is diffused the 


taint of self-interest. On the second evening of 


his stay on shore Major ANDRE had come to a de- 
cision, and next morning the deed was accom- 
plished. He had assumed voluntarily, deliber- 
ately, “the odious character of a spy,” and not 
one element of that character was wanting: dis- 
guise in the changed clothing, falsehood in the 
fictitious name, secret information in the papers 
hidden in his stockings, and the expectation of 
reward, were all there. 

It was for high stakes that the young officer 
was playing, and he played a desperate game. 
He had already thrown down his honor, he now 
staked his life—and lost. 


_ [Begun in Harprr’s No. 1203.) 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Avtnor or “At Her Menor,” Brep in tur Bong,” 
* on Horseuaox,” Warter’s Worp,” 
One Roor,” “ Hieu ero. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE PLACARD. 


Ir was with some impatience that Uncle Ste- 
phen awaited that afternoon the return from the 
City of Mr. Barlow, who, as was usual now, was 
to make one of the little party of three at dinner. 
It was strange and sad enough to sit down to table 
without either host or hostess (for Uncle Stephen 
always considered himself a lodger), but to have 
Amy for his sole companion the old man felt 
would be insupportable. She had remained with 
her sister the whole day since their interview, but 
he feared that she might come down before din- 
ner-time, as she sometimes did, at Sabey’s request, 
to keep him company. He had nothing to re- 
proach himself with, of course, but he well knew 
how bitterly she was reproaching him; and he 
was anxious to have a few words of explanation 
with Mr. Barlow before they all met together. 
His views of the young lawyer had changed of 
late, and much for the better. He had been fa- 
vorably impressed with the firmness with which 
he had resisted those proofs against Matthew 
which he had himself deemed overwhelming ; and 
now that he had been perforce convinced by the 
identification of Butt with Helston, the secret 
was a common bond that drew them together 
more closely, perhaps, than under other circum- 
stances could have been possible. Accordingly, 
on hearing Barlow’s ring at the door, somewhat 
before the usual time, Uncle Stephen hurried into 
the little hall and with his own hands admitted— 
Mr. Signet. 

“Tam glad to see you, my dear sir,” said th 
jeweller, in a hushed and anxious voice. “I have 
brought some news with me which it is quite as 
well should be for your private ear in the first in- 
stance. How is—how are the ladies ?” 

“They are up stairs. Step this way.” And he 
led him softly down to the smoking-room. ‘“ Your 
news is bad news, of course ?” 

“Well, that is as it may be; not altogether, 
perhaps. It is a declaration of war—the enemy 
has fired the first shot.” 

“The enemy! What enemy ?” 

“Lady Pargiter, of course. She threatened as 
much nearly a week ago, but she thought better 
of it. Something must have happened in the 
mean time.” | 

“She has been here this morning,” remarked 
Mr. Durham. | 

“Here! In Cavendish Grove? Impossible.” 

“Yes; in consequence of a letter addressed to 
her by Mrs. Helston. It may have been an inju- 
dicious step, perhaps, but it was well meant. We 
must make every allowance for a woman placed 
in so distressed and unexampled a position. Her 
object was to win Lady Pargiter over to her own 
views as to Matthew’s innocence. I have not 
heard the result, but I have no doubt that she 
failed. Lady Pargiter, as I have gathered, is not 
one to be easily moved.” | 

“Moved? I should think not. They say a di- 
amond has a tear within it (though I never found 
one), and it is therefore possible that that wo- 
man—who is so hard and inflexible—may possess 
such a thing. But it would never be provoked 
by pity. Perhaps if you trod on her corns—she 
looks as if she had corns—” 

“But your news ?” exclaimed Mr. Durham, im- 
patiently. 

“Well, here it is ; not my news, but everybody’s 
news, by this time./’? He unfolded a huge poster 
in red and white : 


£500 Reward.— Whereas Matthew Helston, agent 
for Mr. Signet, jeweller, absconded- on the morning 
of Saturday, the 13th inst., from Moore Street with 
certain Diamond Ornaments of great value, a de- 
scription of which is subjoined, the above reward will 
be paid on his apprehension. | 
(Signed) CHARLES ParGIreEr. 


Of course Mr. Durham knew that sooner or la- 
ter it must have come to this, but the shock was 
terrible. The branding of his nephew as a thief 
in those letters of staring red and white—to be 
thrust down areas and stuck on walls—brought 
home to him the fact of Matthew’s crime and its 
consequences with hateful distinctness. He start- 
ed back and struck his feeble hand upon the 
chair, as Mr. Signet thought, with a natural indig- 
nation. 

“TI don’t wonder at your cutting up rough about 
it, Mr. Durham,” he said. “‘Damn her impu- 
dence !’ were my first words when the thing was 
brought to me, shoved (by her particular orders, 
no doubt) into my own letter-box. ‘ Absconded 
with her jewels,’ indeed! Where’s Helston’s re- 
ceipt for them, Ishould like to know ? Why, to say 
the least of it, she’s as much under suspicion as he 
is. I wonder her husband—who, barring that he is 


| aspendthrift and a gambler, is a decent fellow— 


could have been induced to sign his name 
document. The only thing which gives mea 
concern in the matter—except, of course, for tho 
pain it must cause the ladies up yonder_—is that 
Sir Charles himself is in it. He must have seen 
cause to alter his views; she would have dome 
it long ago if she could have got his sanction 
They’ve got hold of something, you may depend 
aren it.” And Mr. Signet frowned and bit his 
nails. 

“Got hold of some new evidence, I su 
mean said Uncle Stephen, whose 
companion was only mitigated by the presence of 
the still stronger feelings of despair and shame 

“Yes; something has turned up, no doubt: 
nothing conclusive, we know, but what may seem 
to them conclusive, of Helston’s guilt. I must 
consult Brail about it before returning their fire,” 

** And how do you propose to return it?” _ 

“Why, in kind, to be sure. Ill offer another 
reward for the discovery of Matthew Helston. 
Last seen, observe, at No. 10 Moore Street on the 
evening of December 12th, and supposed to have 
been made away with. We'll put that delicately 
but in such a manner that the inference shall be 
clear. Perhaps we may add ‘ unjustly accused 
of complicity’ in the theft of the diamonds, She 
will know what that means; that will stick.” 
And Mr. Signet rubbed his hands together with 
an obvious sense of enjoyment. 

“ Yet ‘men and women are our own flesh and 
blood,’ people say,” muttered Uncle Stephen. 

The jeweller’s sharp ears, though the observa- 
— was not intended to reach them, overheard 

m. 

“I beg your pardon, my dear sir. Lady Pargi- 
ter is not flesh and blood—not even to look at. 
She is granite—a substance useless and valueless 
except in large masses. And as for hurting, our 
only hope at best is to chip her a little. Gad, I 
should like to chip her nose off.” Then, sudden- 
ly changing his tone for one of great respect: “I 
conclude I can-see Miss Thurlow for a few mo- 
ments ; I promised to keep her posted up in all 
that happened connected with this unfortunate 
business.” 

“‘And are you going to show her that?’ in- 
quired Mr, Durham, pointing to the obnoxious 
placard. 

“Well, don’t you think it better that a friend 
should break it to her, than that she should see 
it for the first time on some street hoarding, or 
hear it shouted out by a newsboy? That’s cer- 
tain to occur, you know, sooner or later.” 

“‘T suppose it is,” sighed Uncle Stephen, scarce 
knowing what he said. His mind had projected 
itself into the dark future, when not only should 
those poor women know what was being said of 
their idol, but when, in spite of themselves, they 
would have become converts to public opinion. 
“ There can be no harm, sir, as you say, in your 
telling Miss Thurlow what has happened; but 
not a word of this matter must be breathed to 
Mrs. Helston.” 

“‘T am glad you mentioned that,” said Mr. Sig- 
net, “or else it might have slipped out. Then, 
with your permission, I will go up stairs.” 

“The servant will let Miss Thurlow know that 
you are here,” said Mr. Durham, coldly. “ Mary, 
show this gentleman to the parlor.” 

He did not dare accompany Mr. Signet on such 
anerrand. What could he say of comfort to the 
poor girl? How could he feign a sympathy with 
the indignation that would arise within her? Sup- 
pose she were to reproach him with his want of 
faith in Matthew in his late employer’s presence? 

So Mr. Signet went alone. 

Two minutes afterward arrived Mr. Barlow, to 
whom he narrated what had occurred. 

“Surely the man. has not shown that bill to 
Sabey ?” exclaimed the young lawyer. 

“No; I warned him against that—very luckily, 
as it appears, for he confessed that it might oth- 
erwise have ‘slipped out.’ I hope you recognize 
his own expression ?” 

“Then he is talking to Amy alone ?”’ observed 
Mr. Barlow, without noticing this disclaimer. 

‘“‘T don’t know, I’m sure; I hope so. He isa 
man not to be trusted in anything that requires 
delicacy.” 

“That is quite true,” assented the other. 

“Of course all this is what we had to expect,” 
continued UncleStephen. ‘“ But that bill is most 
horrible. He said it would be stuck on the walls.’ 

“It is stuck on the walls, Mr. Durham ; on the 
corner of this very street—I have seen it.” 

“Heavens! That must have been by Lady 
Pargiter’s own orders. She must be a fiend.” 

“She is a woman who wants her money, or 
the money’s worth,” answered the lawyer, coolly. 


“Tf she can’t get her diamonds out of Helston, 


she will get it out of his skin; and ‘if Helston 
is not to be got at,’ she says to herself, ‘then 
his wife shall suffer.’ Talk of a tigress deprived 
of her young; that is nothing compared with 
some women who have been deprived of their prop- 
erty. I know the class. Moreover,” continued 
Mr. Barlow, “she has been insulted by this man 
Signet. How long has the fellow been here? 

“TI don’t know. What does it matter?” return- 
ed Uncle Stephen. “ He willnot come here again. 
He made a shrewd guess, I think, when he said 
the reward would never have been offered had 
not some fresh evidence turned up. Otherwise 
Sir Charles, it seems, is not the man to have put 
his name to it. Depend upon it, we are getting 
very near the end.” 

“ Hush ! that’s his voice!’ exclaimed Mr. Bar- 
low, excitedly. 

Mr. Signet was speaking in the hall to some 
one, and at the same time making his way out. 
The door of the smoking-room was open, 50 
his voice could be distinctly heard. 

“T am so glad I came,” he said ; “ it is such a 
comfort to find you agree with me. Whatever 
Brail says, I shall now take my own line, since It 
has obtained your approval. Good-by, my dear 
Miss Amy.” 


“ Good-by,” answered a broken voice in grate- 
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| ful accents. And then the front door was closed 


Heaven, he has not driven her mad!” 
i le Stephen. 

so of that,” muttered Mr. Bar- 
low, in a tone that escaped the other’s ear. 

“You had better go up at once,” continued Mr. 
Durham. “She will need your advice as to Sa- 
bey ; though it will be impossible, I fear, to keep 
her in ignorance of this last blow.” 

“ Yes, I will go to Amy,” answered Mr. Barlow, 
gravely. 

And he went up stairs—not three steps at a 
time, like a lover who seeks his mistress, but step 
by step, with a brow of care. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


GENERAL GARFIELD AND 
PROGRESS. 


Never was there a more important election 
than the one upon which the nation has en- 
tered. The two principles of progress and of re- 
action are once more arrayed in conflict. If the 
Southern leaders and their New York allies pre- 
vail, the cause of freedom and popular advance 
will have received a dangerous blow ; the sources 
of republicanism will have been tainted ; the idea 
of a free and equal representation of the people, 
for which Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, contended 
a hundred years ago, will have been lost, and the 
Confederate generals who laid down their arms at 
Richmond in 1865 will in 1881 assume the con- 
trol of the government. 
have renewed all their old audacity. Their own 
section of the country they profess to be able to 
rule, from Baltimore to the Rio Grande. - In all 
the States “‘ recently in rebellion” the election will 
be no more than a farce. Freedom of speech, of 
thought, even, the safety of the voter, the purity 
of the ballot, have been cast aside, apparently 
forever. It is a mortifying thought that while 
French Republicans, English Liberals, even Ger- 
man Socialists, have secured the right of free suf- 
frage, while elections in Europe pass on without 
a taint of suspicion, in many portions of our own 
country our government is powerless to protect 
its voters; that the only remedy is the union of 
all the liberty-loving portion of the people against 
the oppressors, and a revolt against tyranny in 
1880 as general as was that of the patriots of 
1775, or, once again, of the patriots of 1861. 

General Garfield, who shared in all the vicissi- 
tudes of the latter contest for freedom, will lead 
the party of progress. In all those vicissitudes 
he never wavered or was cast down. He volun- 
teered, with the majority of his countrymen, to 
suppress the rebellion, and maintain the work of 
Washington and Jefferson. On the battle-field he 
fought well. He entered Congress, and his voice 
was always heard on the side of the right and true. 
He defended his country against the plots and in- 
trigues of Northern agitators, and advocated all 
those measures that have raised the nation from 
its depression, until it has become the most pros- 
perous portion of the globe; that have won for 
it the name of the refuge of the oppressed, and 
made it already the home of nearly fifty millions 
of the human race. An eloquent, learned, accom- 
plished man, simple in his habits, poor, content, 
General Garfield will well represent the manners 
and ideas of Republicanism. The slanders of his 
opponents have never shaken the confidence of 
his friends, The purest men of the nation rally 
to his support. He is the advocate of free ed- 
ucation, of free speech and thought, of honest 
money, of peace, forbearance, charity. Whatever 
influence his office gives him will be devoted to the 
cause of progress. The nation under his guidance, 
aided by the good-will of the people, will pursue 
that honorable career which has brought to it un- 
bounded prosperity ; which has won for it the con- 
fidence of the working-man, the merchant, the 
capitalist; which in fifteen years has not only re- 
paired the waste of war, but called forth a display 
of mental and moral energy, a swift progress, that 
in all its previous history has never been equalled. 
The growth of the country from 1870 to 1880, 
under the influence of Republican and liberal 
principles, has exceeded the hopes even of the 
sanguine. Only where Republican principles have 
a to rule has it shown a want of progressive 
orce, 

The Republican party—the party of p 
may well claim that this steady prosperity of near- 
ly fifteen years, broken only by a period of panic, 
is Its Own work; it has taught invariably strict 


honesty in the payment of the national debt, and | 


has raised the credit of the country to the high- 
est pitch; it has advocated honest money, and 
reformed the currency; it has promoted educa- 
tion, and in all the States where Republicanism 
rules there is ample provision made for the care 
of the children. It has secured good order, pro- 
tected property amd life, and over all those rich 
States and Territories where its principles pre- 
vail, the tide of an unprecedented immigration is 
Spreading. Europe pours out upon our unculti- 
vated lands its army of settlers. The wilderness 
beyond the Mississippi will soon become the gran- 
ary of the world. Here at least the foreign farm- 
er and laborer knows that his rights will be re- 
spected, his property secure; that here all men 
are born and live free and equal; that he or his 
children will secure the privilege of suffrage, and 
live and die at peace; that no man will dare to 
_ limit his right of speech or action. But unha 
pily all this is true only of the portion of 

country where Republicanism rules; from the 
Section where the Southern leaders have fixed 
their sway the immigrant turns away. The un- 
willingness of the laboring-man to enter any of 
the Southern States is a proof of his natural in- 
telligence. He knows that their ruling politicians 
despise or fear him. They want no settlers whose 
ein they can not control, and rio pretenders to 
last Republicans, 


The Southern leaders | 


peech and free thought who may prove at 


The party of reaction, led by its Southern poli- 
ticians and the foreign clubs of New York, is the 
single that threatens the prosperity of the 
country. t are its designs, what its final pur- 
pose, its leaders never avow. But in the extra 
session which it forced last year upon the coun- 
try it showed all the selfish instincts of a despotic 
nature. It threatened; it almost rebelled. The 
firmness of the President alone prevented the 
complete subjection of the general government 
to the Southern leaders; he defended boldly the 
purity of the suffrage, the right of free elections. 
But for many months—almost a year—the whole 
business world was thrown into suspense, the trade 
of the country was stopped, immigration paused, 
the working-man was unemployed, the financial 
world was in disorder, while the Southern leaders 
wasted their temporary supremacy in loud ha- 
rangues and endless discussion on the questions 
that had been decided in 1865. One idea alone 
possessed the minds of these impetuous gentle- 
men ; their only object was to gain the full control 
of the elections of the South. What cared they for 
the sudden stoppage of business, the sufferings 
of the working-men, the delay in immigration? 
They cared for nothing but themselves. No soon- 
er were they dismissed to their homes amidst the 
rage of the nation they had offended than busi- 
ness revived and a sense of security returned. In 
the last session the zeal and ambition of the Con- 
federate leaders were restrained. The sense of 
the country was against them. They‘were silent 
except when now and then some outbreak of 
passion showed the fires that raged below. 

To commit the government of the country to 
these men would be an act of madness, to vote 
for their candidate for the Presidency almost 
treason. One has only to read the journals of 
the recent extra session to see with what a fierce, 
untamable spirit the Confederate generals ruled 
over the Northern Democrats, and rallied around 
them the evil elements of our metropolitan dele- 
gation. It-was a revival of the old debates, the 
old alliances, of the sessions of 1863, 64, except 
that then the ranks of the Confederates were 
thinned by their employment in the field. Then, 
as now, the foreign clubs of New York and some 
unpatriotic native politicians would have formed 
a league with the reactionists. Let every Demo- 
crat who thinks at all read the appeal of the 
Democrats of Indiana in the field in 1863 to the 
Democrats who plotted treason at home. It is 
addressed, “To the Democracy of Indiana” ; it is 
signed by a Democratic general and four colonels. 
“In this dark hour of our country’s trial,” said 
these patriots, “there is but one road to success 
and peace, and that is, to be as firmly united for 
our government as the rebels are against it.” 
The enemy no longer attack the government 
openly in war. They aim to control it by a most 
cunning political device; by a united South, a di- 
vided North; by a sectional movement against 
the principles of freedom. “Crafty as the fox, 
cruel as the tiger,” wrote General Rosecranz of 
the Southern politicians in 1863, “ they cried ‘no 
coercion’ while preparing to strike us.” It is the 
characteristic of all reactionary parties to fly from 
violence to fraud. In France the Bourbons, Na- 
poleonists, and Jesuits, the aristocracy and the 
royalists, pursue the same tactics with our South- 
ern leaders; in Germany the reactionists aim at 
the destruction of German unity; in England they 
hate free education ; with us, the peace and pros- 
perity of the cultivated States. 

Happily for the interests of education, knowl- 
edge, commercial and agricultural progress among 
men, the reactionists are everywhere destined to 
be beaten. It is doubtful even if they can hold 
together that “solid South” which they have so 
laboriously and mercilessly perfected ; their own 
people threaten to rebel. There is discontent in 
Democratic Texas; even Georgia is not altogeth- 
er dumb; a progressive party is found to be a 
necessity even in decaying Louisiana; while in 
the Northern and Western sections of the Union 
reaction has long ago received its death-blow, and 
the Republican party of immigration, of free ed- 
ucation and free speech, of honest money and 
popular rule, governs all the broad lands that 
spread from the lakes to the Pacific. The elec- 
tion of 1880 should bring out all the strength of 
this popular impulse, It is probably the last 
desperate struggle of the reactionists. One more 
defeat, and they will perish even in their own 
strongholds. The whole Union will be bound to- 
gether by the tie of a common progress, a pure 
republicanism, and the election of Garfield and 
Arthur will complete the prosperity of the people. 

LAWRENCE. 


THE CARE OF THE EYES. 


A REALLY healthy eye possesses in a wonderful | - 


degree the power of adjusting itself to the view- 
ing of prev at different distances ; if, for exam- 
ple, you hold up in front of you between your eye 
and the distant horizon any small object, such as 
a pen-holder, you will find that no effort of yours 
will enable you to see both well at the same time: 
if you gaze at the one, the other unmediately ve- 
comes indistinct. This is called the power of ac- 
commodation, and depends upon the elasticity of 
the crystalline lens. Its convexity is increased 
when we fix our eyes and attention on a near ob- 
ject, and diminished when we look at something far- 
ther off. In old age there is considerable curtail- 
ment of this power of accommodation, depending 
upon a hardening of the crystalline lens. Things 
close at hand can then not be discerned so well 
as those farther away. This state is called pres- 
ia, or long-sightedness. It usually commences 
from the forty-fifth to the fiftieth year, and I would 
here strongly urge those who are only even slight- 
1. presbyopic to commence the use of suitable spec- 
tacles forthwith, and not to forget that the glass- 
es must be strong enough to be quite effectual. 
You need hardly be afraid of getting too strong 
ones, they can not be so if they suit the sight. | 


- > 


And again, in course of time, when even more pow- 
er is needed, stronger ones must be worn, although 
for some time at first the old ones will be found 
powerful enough in the daytime. 

There is a condition of the eyes from which 
many people suffer, generally known by the name 
of weak sight; it may have been produced from 
overstudy or fatigue. There is entire inability to 
read or write for any length of time, and the try- 
ing to do so produces giddiness, and even head- 
ache, palpitation, etc. In such cases attention to 
the health and a due portion of rest may do good, 
but it can not be too well known that hundreds 
of people who have been sufferers from weakness 
of sight have not only been relieved, but even 
cured, by the wearing of proper spectacles. But 
let me here remind sufferers from this complaint 
that even the cleverest opticians are not as a rule 
the men to be advised by as to the kind of spec- 
tacles to be worn. A cure is never immediate, 
but indeed often tedious, and the advice of the 
best oculist or ophthalmic surgeon should, if pos- 
sible, be obtained. 


Short-sightedness is often hereditary, and the’ 


worst of it is that it has a tendency, if its influ- 
ence be not quickly counteracted, to increase as 
the child gets older. A case of this kind should 
never be neglected, and spectacles should be worn, 
especially when reading, writing, etc. The apart- 


ment, too, in which studies are conducted should 


be airy, well lighted, and clean, and the desks high 
enough to prevent a stooping position being at all 
necessary. Plenty of out-door exercise, by strength- 
ening the body, will tend to prevent the increase 
of the ailment, and if these instructions are fol- 
adowed to the letter, it is not at all unlikely that 
upon attaining the age of twenty, or a little over, 
spectacles may be gradually dispensed with. 

Very great care should be taken of the eyes of 
infants and children. From its birth the eyes of 
a baby should be the first part washed or cleaned ; 
the water should be soft and gently warm, the bit 
of sponge used of the finest quality. Never ex- 
pose an infant to a bright or dazzling light, nor 
allow it to sleep in such a light. Exposure to 
draughts and cold, on the other hand, is highly de- 
trimental to the sight, and so is impure air from 
whatever cause. 

Purulent ophthalmia in children is very likely 
permanently to injure or even entirely destroy the 
sight. Medical aid should be obtained at once; 
no domestic remedies should be tried; simply 
keep the little sufferer in a quiet, warm, very clean, 
and moderately darkened room. As often as any 
discharge gathers it is to be carefully washed away 
with lukewarm water, poured from a small soft 
sponge. After the eyes are softly dried, a folded 
linen rag dipped in cold water may be laid over 
each, and changed when it gets warm. The nurse 
should take care not to touch her own eyes until 
she has well washed her hands. 

Parents ought to put themselves to some little 
trouble with regard to their children’s eyegight. 
Never overtask them, and see that they do not sit 
at their tasks with heads falling forward. If 
signs of any weakness of sight or abnormal vision 
be noticed, surgical advice should immediately be 
had. The handwriting children are taught ought 
to be large, the books they read to have a wide 
margin and clear good type, and the light be am- 


ply sufficient. 
form should not be of a kind to distress the eyes, 
nor should, in my opinion, they be punished by 
having work imposed upon them—such as lengthy 
writing exercises—which strain both brain and 
eye. “All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” So runs the proverb, but it might have 
gone further, and added, “anda pale, feeble, weak- 
ly, and often half-blind boy.” 


Grown-up people should be careful of their eye.. 


sight if they would live long and be happy. We 
should all remember the things which are likely 
to cause injury to the eyes, such as working or 
reading in bad light. Daylight is an eye-tonic ; 
it is as necessary to the eye as food to the organs 
of digestion. Exposure to cold is hurtful, or to 
impure air and to atmospheres impregnated. with 
dust or vapor. Anything that tends to weaken 
the general health will also prove injurious to the 
eyesight, or anything that causes a determination 
of blood to the brain. 

But while, on the one hand, the eyes should nev- 
er be strained or worked to the verge of fatigue, 
on the other, exercise is just as beneficial to them 
as to any other part of the body. The habit should 
be cultivated of studying small objects carefully, 
keenness of sight depending so much upon the 
mental attention one is in the habit of paying to 
visual impressions. Excesses of every’ kind tend 


to the injury of the eyesight, and so in a very | my 


degree does the want of good and proper specta- 
cles, when such helps to the eyes are really need- 
ed. And they really are needed by very many 
who do not, through mistaken pride or some such 
folly, now use them. It is the greatest mistake in 
the world to despise the friendly aid:of a pair of 
spectacles till we can no longer by hock or by 
crook do without them. | 

In choosing glasses or spectacles remember that 
the eyes should look through the centres of the 
lenses ; the spectacle frame ought therefore to be 
of the proper width, and no more. Spectacles to 
fasten behind the ear aremore generally useful than 
the pince-nez which is balanced on the nose. The 
latter, however, is less liable to be lost, as it is usu- 
ally worn attached by a very light chain or cord 
to the dress, and can be used in a moment; but 
for reading or writing, or any kind-of work that 
takes up time, spectacles are infinitely to be pre- 
ferred. In purchasing spectacles a guarantee 
should be had from the optician that they are prop- 
erly “centred”; that is, that the thickest or thin- 
nest (as the case may be) portion of each lens is 
really in the centre. If they then fit your sight, 
you can try them on in front of a mirror; if your 
pupils are right in the centre, the glasses are prop- 
erly framed, if for distant sight. If only meant 
for reading, the pupils should be a little nearer 
the nose than the centre of the lens. The frames 
themselves should always, when the wearer can 
afford it, be made of gold. Pebbles wear better 
than glass; they may, too, be simply wiped with 
the handkerchief, but a bit of wash-leather must 
be kept for glass lenses. Spectacles, if fou have 
managed to procure a really good and useful pair, 
should be taken the utmost.care of ; they should, 
when not in use, be put in their case, and: the case 
in the pocket.’ Spectacles with colored’ lenses 
should never be used, unless under the advice of 
a medical man. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


' Tax son of a merchant recently returned from his 
studies at a business college. A friend of the mer- 
chant was asking the old man if the boy had improved 
his opportunities. ‘*T should say he had,” was the re- 

ly. ‘“*He can imitate anybody’s handwriting, and is 
so expert at figures that I am afraid to let him touch 
the books.” 


Why ought tailors to be good (matrimonial) match- 
makers ?— use they are so much in the habit of 
pressing Other people’s suits. 


The undertaker is eager to let a man down just as 
soon as the doctor gives him up. 


- Of all the summer clothing, the straw bat usually 
stands at the head. 


3 
** My work’s dun,” remarked the collector, aa he start- 
ed out in the morning. 


It is said that the Parisians have introduced square 
umbrellas; but they’re just as bad as the other kind~— 
never there when it rains. : 


Fisurs’ Toovent.—An angler says that a fish does 


not suffer much pain from being hooked. Of course 
not. It is the thought of how his weight will be lied 
about that causes him anguish. 
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ASPHODEL. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avrnor or on, Misery,” “A 
Sreance Wortp,” “Lavy Aupiey’s Sroret,” 
Men’s Suoxs,” VixEN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER V. 
“THOU LOVEST. ME, THAT WOT I WEL CERTAIN.” 


Many a time since her home-coming had Daph- 
ne been on the point of telling her sister all about 
that more or less anonymous traveller whom she 
called the man in the wood; but her picknicking 
adventures, looked at retrospectively from the 
strictly correct atmosphere of home, seemed much 
more terrible than they had appeared to her at 
Asniéres, where a vague hankering after forbid- 
den pleasures was an element in the girlish mind, 


‘and where there was a current idea that the most 


appalling impropriety was allowable, provided the 
whole business were meant as a joke. But Daph- 
ne, seated at Madoline’s feet, began to feel doubt- 
ful if there were any excuse for such joking ; and 
after that one skirmishing approach to the sub- 
ject, she said no more about the gentleman who 
had called himself Nero. It was hateful to her 
to have a-secret, were it the veriest trifle, from 
her sister; but the idea of Madoline’s disapprov- 
al was still more repugnant to her; and she was 
verv certain that Madoline would disapprove of 
the whole transaction in which Mr. Nero had been 
concerned. 

“T could never tell how thoroughly at home I 
felt with him,” mused Daphne; “how easy and 
natural our acquaintance seemed—just as if we 
had been destined’ from the very beginning of 
time to meet at that hour and at that spot. And 
to part so soon !” added Daphne, witha sigh. “It 
seemed hardly worth while to meet.” 

Yes; .it was a mystery upon which Daphne 
brooded very often in the fair spring weather as 
she wandered by her beloved river. Strange that 
two lives should meet and touch for a moment, 
like circles on yonder placid water—meet, and 
touch, and part, and never meet again! 

“The rings on the river break when they 
touch,” thought Daphne. “They are fatal to 
each other. Our meeting had no significance : 
two summer days and it was all over and end- 
ed, I wonder whether Nero has ever thought of 
Poppzea since he left Fontainebleau? Poppa! 
Whata silly name; and what a simpleton he must 
have thought me for assuming it!” 

Of all things at South Hill, where there was 


"so much that was beautiful, Daphne loved the 


river. It had been her delight when she was a 
tiny child, hardly able to syllable the words that 
were meant to express admiration. She had 
wanted to walk into the water—had struggled in 
her nurse’s arms to get at it, and make herself a 
part of the thing that seemed so beautiful. Then 
when she was just a little older and a little wiser 


. it had been her delight to sit on the very edge of 


the stream, to sit hidden in the rushes spelling 
out a fairy tale. In those early days she would 
have*been happy if the world had begun and 
ended in those low-lying meadows where daffo- 
dils and orchises and bluebells grew in such rich 
abundance that she could gather and waste them 
all day long, yet make no perceptible difference 
in their number; where the lazy cattle stood half 
the day breast-high in the weedy water, dream- 
ing with wide-open eyes; where the shadow of a 
bird flitting across the stream was the only thing 
that gave token of life’s restlessness. Later there 
came a happy midsummer holiday when her fa- 
ther was away at Ems, nursing his last fancied 
disorder, and she and Madoline were alone togeth- 
er at South Hill, under the protection of the maid- 
en aunt who never interfered with anybody’s 
pleasure so long as she could enjoy her own way 
of life; and in a willow-shaded creek Daphne 
found a disused, forgotten punt which had lain 
stagnant in the mud for the last seven years, and 
with the aid of a youth who worked in the gar- 
dens she had so patched and calked and paint- 
ed this derelict as to make it tolerably water- 
tight, and in this frail and clumsy craft she had 
punted herself up and down a shallow tributary 
of the deep, swift Avon, as far afield as she could 
go without making Madoline absolutely miserable. 

And now, being “finished,” and a young wo- 
man, Daphne asked herself where she was to get 
a, boat. She had plenty of pocket-money. There 
was an old boat-house under one of the willows 
where she could keep her skiff. She had learned 
to swim at Asniéres, so there could be no danger. 
So she took counsel with the garden youth, who 
had grown into a man by this time, and asked 
him whether he would buy her a boat, and where. 

“That's accordin’ to the kind o’ boat as you 
might fancy, miss,” answered her friend. “There’s 
a many kind o’ boats, you see.” 

“Oh, I hardly know; but I should like some- 
thing light and pretty; a long, narrow boat, don’t 
you know ;” and Daphne went on to describe an 


outrigger. 


* “Lord, miss, it would be fearful dangerous. 


You'd be getting he among the weeds, and upset- 
tin’ un. . You’d better have a dingey. That's 
safe and comfortable like.” 

“4 dingey’s a thing like a washing-tub, isn’t 
it?” 

“ Rayther that shape, miss.” 

“T wouldn’t sit in such a thing for the world. 
No, Bink, if I can’t have a long, narrow boat 
with a sharp nose, I’ll have a punt. I think I 
should really like a punt. I was so fond of that 
one. I feel quite sorry that the rats eat it. Yes, 
you must buy me a punt. There’ll be plenty of 
room in it for my drawing-board, and my books, 
and my crewel-work, for I mean to live on the riv- 
er when the summer comes. How soon can you 
buy me my punt ?” 

“T think as how you'd better have a dingey, 
miss,” said Bink, “It was all very well pushing 


about a punt in the creeks when you was a child, 
but a punt don’t do in deep water. You can have 
a nice-shaped dingey ; not too much of a tub, you 
know, and a pair o’ sculls, and I'll teach you to 
row. I can order it any arternoon that I can get 
an ’oliday, miss. There’s a good boat-builder at 
Stratford. Ill order he to build it.” 

“How lovely!” cried Daphne, clapping her 
hands. “A boat built on purpose for me! It 
must have no end of cushions, for my sister will 
come with me very often, of course. And it must 
be painted in the early English style. I'll have a 
dark red dado.” 

“ A what, miss ?” 

“A dado, Bink. The lower half of the inside 
must be painted dark red, and-the upper half a 
lovely cream-color ; and the outside must be a 
dark greenish-brown. You understand, don’t 
"ou 
mC Not overwell, miss. You’d better write it 
down for the boat-builder.” 

“T’ll do better than that, Bink—Ill make a 
sketch of the boat, and paint it the colors I want. 
And it—she—must have a name, I suppose ?” 

“ Boats has names mostly, miss.” 

“My boat shall not be nameless. I'll call 


her’—a pause; then a sudden .dimpling smile - 


and a bright blush—loveliness thrown away on 
Bink, who stood at ease, leaning on his hoe, and 


’ 


staring at the river—“TI’ll call her—N ere | 


“ An’ero, miss? What'ero? The old 
o’ Wellington? He were an ’ero, warn’t he? Or 
Nelson? That’s more of a name for a boat.” 

“Nero, Bink, Nero. Ill write it down for the 
boat-builder.” 

“You'd better, please, miss. I never was good 
at remembering names.” 

When Daphne had given Bink the sketch with 
full authority to commission her boat, she had an 
after-thought about her father. The boat-house 


was his property ; even the river in some measure | 


belonged to him; he had at least riparian rights. 
So after dinner that evening, when Madoline and 
she were sitting opposite each other in silence at 
the pretty table, bright with velvety gloxinias and 
maiden-hair ferns, while Sir Vernon leaned back 
in his chair, sipping his claret, and grumbling 
vaguely about things in general—the indolence of 
his servants, the unfitness of his horses, the im- 
pending ruin of the land in which he lived, and 
the crass ignorance of that pig-headed body of 
men who were pretending to govern it—Daphne, 
in a pause of the paternal monologue, lifted up 
her voice. 

“Papa, may I have a dingey, please? I can 
buy it with my own money.” 

“A dingey!” exclaimed Sir Vernon. 
in Heaven’s name is a dingey ?” 

He had an idea that it must be some article of 
female attire or of fancy-work, since his frivolous 
young daughter desired to possess it. 

“A dingey—is—a kind of boat, papa.” 

“Oh, a dingey!’”’ exclaimed Sir Vernon, as if 
she had said something else in the first instance. 
“What can you want with a dingey ?” 

‘“‘T am so dearly fond of the river, papa; and 
a dingey is such a safe boat, Bink says.” 

“Who is Bink ?” 

“One of the under-gardeners.” | 

“A curious authority to quote. So you wanta 
dingey, and to row yourself about the river like a 
boy.” 


“There is no one to notice me, papa.” 

“The place is secluded enough, so long as you 
don’t go beyond our own meadows. I desired 
Madame Tolmache to have you taught swimming. 
Can you swim ?” 

“Yes, papa. I believe I am a rather good 
swimmer,” 

“ Well, you can have your boat—it is a horri- 
bly masculine taste—always provided you do not 
go beyond our own fields. I can not have you 
boating over half the county.” 

“] shall be quite happy to keep to our own 
fields, papa,”” Daphne answered, meekly. 

She enlisted the devoted Bink in her service 
next morning. He patched up the old boat-house, 


and whitewashed the inside walls, much to the 


displeasure of Mr. MacCloskie, the head-garden- 
er, a gentleman in broadcloth and a top hat, who 
seemed to do little more than walk about the 
grounds, smoke his pipe in the hot-houses, plan 
expensive improvements, and order costly novel- 
ties from the most famous nurseries at home and 
abroad. Bink ought to have been wheeling ma- 
nure from the stable during that very afternoon 
which he had devoted to the repair of the boat- 
house; and Mr. MacCloskie declared that the fu- 
ture well-being of his melon bed was imperiled 
by the young man’s misconduct. 

“T shall complain to Sir Vernon,” said Mac- 
Closkie. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. MacCloskie, but Miss 
Daphne told me to do it.” 

“Miss Daphne, indeed! I can’t have my gar- 
deners interfered with*by Miss Daphne,2.exclaim- 
ed MacCloskie ; as much as to say that his mas- 
ter’s second daughter was a person of very small 
account. He gave Daphne a lecture that evening, 
in very broad Scotch, when he met her in the 
rose garden. 

“You'll be meddling with my roses next, miss, 
I suppose,” he said, severely. “You young la- 
dies from boarding-school have no respect for 
anything.” 

“Your roses !”” cried Daphne, with a contempt- 
uous glance at the closely pruned twigs of the 
standards, which at this early period looked as if 
they would never flower again. “ When I see any, 
I shall know how to appreciate them. Roses, in- 
deed! Iwonder you like to mention them. Ev- 
erything flowers a month earlier in France than 
you can make it do here. I had a Gloire de Di- 
jon nodding in at my window at Asniéres this 
time last year;” and she marched off, leaving 
MacCloskie with a dim idea that in any skirmish 
with this young lady he was likely to be worsted. 

How ardently she had longed for home a few 


weeks ago, when she was counting the days that | 


“What 


| I am talking of serious readin 


must pass before the appointed date of her re- 
turn, under the wing of Madame Tolmache, who 
crossed the Channel reluctantly once or twice a 
year to convoy pupils, and was prostrate in the 
cabin throughout the brief sea-passage, leaving 
the pupils to take care of themselves, and so hor- 
ribly ill on landing that the pupils had to take 
care of her. So long as South Hill was in the 
future, Daphne had believed that perfect happi- 
ness awaited her th ladness without a flaw 
—but now that she was at home, established, a 
recognized member of the family for all her life 
to come, she began to discover that even at South 
Hill life was not perfect happiness. She was de- 
votedly fond of Madoline, and Madoline was full 
of affection—careful, anxious, almost maternal 
love—for her. There was no flaw in her gladness 
here. -But every hour she spent in her father’s 
company made her more certain of the one pain- 
ful fact that he did not care for her. There was 
even in her mind the terrible suspicion that he 
actually disliked her; that he would have been 
glad to have her out of his way—married, dead 
and buried—anything so that she might be re- 
moved from his path. 

She was very young, and her spirits had all the 
buoyancy of youth that has never been acquaint- 
ed with sordid cares. So there was plenty of glad- 
ness in her life. It was only now and then that 
the thought, of her father’s indifference, or pos- 
sible dislike, drifted like a passing cloud across 
her mind, and took the charm out of everything. 
_ “What a lovely place it is!” she said to Mado- 
line one evening, after dinner, when they were 
strolling about the lawn, where three of the finest 
deodaras in the county rose like green towers 
against the warm western sky. ‘I am fonder of 
it every day, yet I can’t help feeling that I’m an 
interloper.” 

“Daphne! You—the daughter of the house !” 

“A daughter; not the daughter,” answered 
Daphne. ‘Sometimes I fancy that I am a daugh- 
ter too many. You should have heard how Mac- 
Closkie talked to me yesterday because I had tak- 
en Bink from his work for an hour or two. If I 
had been a poor little underpaid nursery-govern- 
ess he couldn’t have scolded me more severely. 
And I think servants have a knack of finding out 
their master’s feelings. If I had been a favorite 
with my father, MacCloskie would never have 
talked like that. A favorite! What nonsense! 
It is so obvious that I bore him awfully.” 

“Daphne, if you are going to nurse this kind 
of fancy, you will never be happy,” Madoline said, 
earnestly, winding her arm round her sister, as 
they sauntered slowly down the sloping lawn, side 
by side. “You must make every allowance for 
papa; he is not a demonstrative man. His man- 
uer may seem cold, perhaps—” 

“Cold!” cried Daphne. “It is ice. I feel I 
have entered the frigid zone directly I go into his 
presence. But he is not cold to you; he has love 
enough, and to spare, for you.” 

“We have been so much together. I have 
learned to be useful to him.” 

“‘ Yes; you have spent your life with him, while 
I have been an outcast and an alien.” 

“ Daphne, you have no right to speak like that. 
Papa is a man of peculiar temper. It pleased 
him to have only one daughter at home till both 
were grown up. You were more lively than I 
—younger* by seven years—and he fancied you 
would be noisy. He is a nervous man, wanting 
an atmosphere of complete repose. And now 
you are grown up, and have come home for good, 
and I really can not see any reason why you should 
complain.” 

“No; there is nothing to complain about,” cried 
Daphne, bitterly, “ only that I have been cheated 
out of a father’s love. Not by you, Lina dear- 
est; no, not by you,” she exclaimed, when her 
sister would have spoken. ‘‘I am not base enough 


to be jealous of you—you who have been my good 


angel always. No,dear; but he has cheated me. 


'My father has cheated me in not giving me a 


chance of getting at his heart when I was a child. 
What is the good of my trying now? I come 
home to him as a stranger. How can he be ex- 
pected to care for me?” ‘ 

“If he does not love you now, my pet—and 
mind, I don’t admit that it is so—he will soon 
learn to be fond of you. He can’t help admiring 
my sweet young sister,” said Madoline, with tear- 
ful eyes. 

“‘T will never plague you about him any more, 
dear,” protested Daphne, with a penitent air. “I 
will try to be satisfied with your affection. You 
do love me, don’t you ?” 

“With all my strength.” 

‘a And to do my duty in that state of life, etc., 

etc 


etc., etc. 

“Talking of duty, Daphne, I have been want- 
ing to make a suggestion for the last week or 
two,” said Madoline, gently. ‘“ Don’t you think 
it would be better for you if you were to employ 
yourself a little more ?” 

“Employ myself!” cried Daphne. “Why, I 
have been tremendously busy for the last three 
days—about the dingey.” 

“Dearest, you are laughing at me. I mean 
that at seventeen—” | 

“ And a half,” interjected Daphne, with dignity. 

“at seventeen your education can hardly be 
completed.” 

“T know ridiculously little, though I have been 
outrageously crammed. I’m afraid all the sci- 
ences and languages and literature have got mix- 
ed up in my brain somehow,” said Daphne; “ but 
Iam awfully fond of poetry. I know a good deal 
of Tennyson by heart. I could repeat every line 
of ‘The Lotos-Eaters’ if you asked me,” said 
Daphne, blushing unaccountably. 

“TI think you ought to read, dear,” pursued 
Madoline, gravely. 3 

“Why, so I do. Didn’t I read three volumes 
of Sair for in a single day, in order that 
the might go back to Mudie’s ” 

“That rubbishy story. Daphne dear, you know 


“Then you had better find somebody 
talk to,” said Daphne. “I never could bah 
‘mind to a dull book ; my thoughts go dancin J 

like butterflies, skimming away like swallows I 
could no more plod through a history, or a yo! 
ume of Voyages in Timbuctoo, or Sir Somebod 'g 
Memoirs of the Court of Queen Joan of Naples 
or A Waiting-woman’s Recollections of Peter the 
Great, than I could fly. There are a few char. 
acters in history I like to read about—in short 
installments. Napoleon the Great,-for instance 
There is a hero for you—blood-thirsty, but nice. 
Mary Stuart, Julius Cesar, Sir Walter Raleich, 
Columbus, Shakspeare. These shine: out like 
stars. But the dull, dead level of history—the 
going out of the Whigs and the coming in of the 
Tories, the everlasting battles in the N etherlands 
or the Punjab—I envy you your faculty of taking 
interest in such dry-as-dust stuff, but I can not 
imitate you.” 

“TI like to be able to talk to and . 
ald, by-and-by,” said Madoline, shely 

“Does papa talk of the Punjab ?” 

“Not often, dear; but in order to understand 
the events of one’s own day, it is necessary to 
know the history of the past. Papa likes to dis. 
cuss public affairs, and I generally read the Times 
to him every morning, as you know.” 

“Yes,” answered Daphne, “I know you are his 
slave.” 

“‘ Daphne, it is my delight to be useful to him.” 

“Yes, that is the sort of woman you are. al- 
ways sacrificing your own happiness for other 
people. But I love you for it, dearest,” exclaim- 
ed Daphne, with one of her sudden gushes of af- 
fection. “Only don’t ask me to improve myself, 
darling, now that I am tasting perfect liberty for 
the first time in my life. Think how I have been 
ground, and polished, and governessed, and preach- 
ed at, and back-boarded,” drawing up her slim 
figure straight as an arrow, “and dumb-belled, 
and fifth-positioned, for so many weary years of 
my life, and let me have my fling of idleness at 
home. I began to wonder if I really had a home, 
papa kept me away from it so long. Let me be 
idle and happy, Lina, for a little while; I shall 
mend by-and-by.” 

“My pet, do you suppose I don’t wish you to 
be happy? But I don’t want your education to 
come to a full stop, because you have left school.” 

“‘Let me learn to be like you,ifI can. There 
could be no higher education than that.” 

_“ Flatterer.” 

“No, Lina, no one can flatter perfection.” 

Madoline stopped her with a kiss, blushing at 
her praise. And then they turned and walked 
slowly back to the house, across the dewy lawn, 
where the shadows of the deodaras had deepened 
and lengthened with the rising of the moon. 
Daphne paused on the terrace to look back at 
the low-lying river gleaming between its willowy 
banks—so beautiful and ghostly a thing in the 
moonlight that it almost seemed as if it belonged 
to another world. 

“ How lovely it is out-of-doors!” sighed Daph- 
ne. ‘ Doesn’t it seem foolishness to shut one’s 
self up in a house? Stay a little longer, Lina.” 

“Papa would not like to be deserted, dear. 
And Aunt Rhoda talked about coming in this 
evening.” 

“Then I am in for a lecture,” said Daphne. 
“ Aunt Rhoda told me to go and see her, and [ 
haven’t been.” 

There was a brilliant light in the billiard-room, 
and the two girls went in through the conserva- 
tory and down the stone steps to the room where 
they were most likely to find their father at this 
time of the evening. Sir Vernon Lawford was 
not an enthusiastic billiard player ; indeed, he was 
not enthusiastic about anything except his own 
merits, of which he had a very exalted opinion. 
He played a game of billiards every evening, be- 
cause it kept him awake and kept him in gentle 
movement, which state of being he considered 
good for his health. He played gravely, as if he 
were doing his duty to society, and played well; 
and though he liked to have his elder daughter 
in the room while he played, and could bring 
himself to tolerate the presence of other people, 
he resented anything distracting in the way of 
conversation. 

Seen in the bright white light of the carcel 
lamps, Sir Vernon Lawford, at fifty-three years 
of age, was still a handsome man—a tall, well-set- 
up man, with a hard, cleanly chiselled face, eyes 
of lightish gray, cold and severe in expression, 
gray hair and whiskers, hands of feminine deli- 
cacy in shape and color, and something rigid and 
soldier-like in his bearing, as of a man who had 
been severely drilled himself, and would be a 
martinet in his rule over others. 

He was bending over the table with frowning 
brow, meditating a difficult stroke, as the two 
girls came softly in through the wide doorway— 
two tall slim figures in white gowns, with a back- 
ground of flowers and palms showing dimly be- 
hind them, and beyond the foliage and flowers 
the glimmer of a marble balustrade. : 

A fashionably dressed lady of uncertain ag°, 
the solitary spectator of the game, sat fanning 
herself in silence by the wide fire-place. Sir Ver- 
non’s antagonist came quietly forward to greet 
Madoline and her sister. : 

‘“T am so glad you have come in,” he said, con- 
fidently. “I am getting ignominiously licked. I 
had a good mind to throw up the sponge, and 
bolt out into the garden after you just now; only 
I thought if I didn’t take my licking decently, Sir 
Vernon would never play with me again. Isnt 
it too delicious out there among the deodaras ? 

“Heavenly!” exclaimed Daphne; “and the 
river looks like the ‘ ogo du Paradis.’ I won- 
der you can stay in this glaring room.” 

Sir Vernon had made up his mind by this time, 
and with a slow and easy stroke made a cannon, 
and sent his adversary’s ball into a pocket. _ 

“ Just like my luck,” said the adversary, while 
Sir Vernon again deliberated. 

He was a man of about seven-and-twenty, tall, 
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-looking, with something 
his billiard-room undress. 
He was fair, with a healthy Saxon color, and Sax- 
on blue eyes, features not chiselled, but somewhat 
heavily moulded, yet straight and regular withal ; 
hair a lightish brown, cropped closely to a well- 
shaped head ; forehead fairly furnished with in- 
tellectual organs, but not the brow of poet or 
philosopher, wit or savant; a l average Eng- 
lish forehead, a good average nglish face, beam- 
ing with -nature, as he stands by Madoline 8 
side, chalking his cue as industriously as if chalk 
in the game. 
Edgar Turchill, of Hawksyard 
Grange, Sir Vernon Lawford’s most influential 
and pleasantest neighbor, a country squire of old 
family and fair fortune, owner of one of the most 
interesting places in the county, a real Warwick- 
shire manor-house, and the only son of his wid- 
mother. 
~~ lady by the fire-place now began to think 
she had been neglected long enough, and beck- 
oned Daphne with her fan. She beckoned the 
irl with an —e air which distinctly in- 
i relationship. | 
er here and sit by me, child,” she whis- 
pered, tapping the fender-stool with the point of 
her embroidered shoe, whereupon-Daphne meek- 
ly crouched at the lady’s feet, prepared for the 
worst. ‘* Why have you never been to the rec- 
9” 
Dephae twisted her fingers in and out of her 
slender watch chain with an embarrassed air. 
“Indeed, I hardly know why, Aunt Rheda,” 
she faltered; “ perhaps it was because I was en- 
joying myself so much. Everything at home was 


so new to me, you see—the gardens, the river, 


the meadows.” 

“You were enjoying yourself so much that you 
bad no inclination to see your aunt and uncle ?” 

“Uncle?” echoed Daphne. “Oh, you mean 
the rector 

“Of course. Is he not your uncle ?” 

“Tshe, aunt? I know he’s your husband ; but 
as you only married him a year ago, and he hadn’t 
begun to be my uncle when I was last at home, it 
never occurred to me—” 

“That by my marriage with him he had be- 
come your uncle? That looks like ignorance, 
Daphne, or want of proper feeling,” said the rec- 
tor’s wife, with an offended air. 

_ “Tt was ignorance, Aunt Rhoda. At Madame 
Tolmache’s they taught us so much geography 
and geology and astronomy, don’t you know, that 
they were obliged to keep us in the dark about 
uncles and aunts. And am I really to call th 
rector uncle? It seems quite awful.” 

“ Why awful ?” 

“ Because I have looked up to him all my life 
as a being in a black silk gown who preached 
long sermons, and would do something awful to 
me if I laughed in church. I looked upon him 
as the very embodiment of the Church, don’t you 
know, and should hardly have believed that he 
wanted breakfast and dinner, and wore out his 
clothes and boots like other men. When he came 
to call I used to run away and hide myself. I had 
an idea that he would scold me if I came in his 
way—take me to task for not being a Christian, 
or ask me to repeat last Sunday’s gospel. And 
to think that he should be my uncle! How cu- 
riously things come round in this life !” 

“T hope you will not cease to respect him, and 
that you will learn to love him,” said Aunt Rhoda, 
severely. 

“Learn to love him! Do you think he would 
like it ?”” questioned Daphne, doubtfully. 

“He would like you to behave to him as a niece 
ought, Daphne. Marmaduke considers my rela- 
tions his own.” | 

“Tm sure it is very good of him,” said Daphne, 
“but I should think it must come a little difficult 
after having known us so long in quite another 
capacity.” 

The rector’s wife gave her niece a look of half 
interrogation, half disapproval. She did not know 
how much malice might lurk under the girl’s seem- 
ing innocence. She and Daphne had never got on 
very well together in the old days, when Miss Law- 
ford was the mistress of South Hill, and the ar- 
biter of her nieces’ lives. 

A year ago, and Rhoda Lawford at three-and- 
forty was still Rhoda Lawford, and any idea of mat- 
rimonial promotion which she had once cherished 
might fairly be supposed to have expired in the 
cold shade of a neighborhood where there were 
very few marriageable men. But Rhoda had be- 
gun life as a girl with considerable pretensions. 
She had never asserted herself or been put for- 
ward by her friends as a beauty. The material 
for that kind of reputation was wanting. But 
she had been admired and praised for her style, 
her manner, her complexion, her hair, her hands, 
her feet, her waist, her shoulders, She was a 
young lady with good points, and had been ad- 
mired for her points. People had talked of her 
as the elegant Miss Lawford; and as, happily, 
elegance is a quality which time need not impair, 
Rhoda had gone on being elegant for five-and- 
twenty years. The waist and shoulders, the hands 
and feet, had never been out of training for a 
quarter of a century. More ephemeral charms 
had bloomed and faded, and many a fair friend 
of Rhoda’s who had triumphed in the insolence 
of conscious beauty was now a passée matron, of 
whom her acquaintance said, pityingly, “ You have 
no idea how pretty that woman was fifteen years 
ago”; but the elegant Miss Lawford’s attractions 
were unimpaired, and the t Miss Lawford 
had not yet surrendered the hope of winning a 
prize in the matrimonial lottery. 

The living of Baddesley-with-Arden was one 
of those fat sinecures which are usually given to 
men of good family and considerable private 
means. The Reverend Marmaduke Ferrers was 
the descendant of a race well rooted in the soil, 
and had, by the demise of two bachelor uncles 
and three maiden aunts, accumulated to himself 
a handsome property in land and houses and the 


safer kind of public securities. These legacies 
had fallen in at longish intervals, some of the 
aunts being slow in relaxing their grip upon this 
world’s gear; but had all the wealth of a West- 


minster or a Rothschild been poured into the. 


Reverend Marmaduke’s lap he would not have 
renounced the great tithes of Baddesley-with- 
Arden, or the important, and, in a manner, judi- 
cial and dictatorial, position which he held as rec- 
tor of those two small parishes. Mr. Ferrers 
loved the exercise of authority on a small scale. 
He had an autocratic mind, but it was a very 
small mind, and it suited him to be the autocrat 
of two insignificant pastoral villages, rather than 
to measure his power against the men of cities. 
To hector Giles for getting drunk on a Saturday 
night, to lecture Joan for her absence from 
church on Sunday, afforded the rector as much 
delight as a bigger man might have felt in tow- 
ering over the riot of a republican chamber, or 
proroguing a rump Parliament. Mr. Ferrers had 
been rector of Baddesley thirty years, and in all 
that time he had never once thought of taking to 
himself a wife. He had a lovely old rectory and 
a lovelier garden ; he had the best servants in the 
neighborhood, partly because he was a most ex- 
acting master, and partly because he paid his 
housekeeper largely, and made her responsible 
for everybody else. The whole machinery of his 
life worked with a delightful smoothness. He 
had nothing to gain from matrimony in the way 
of domestic comfort, and there is always the pos- 
sibility of loss. Thus it happened that although 
he had gone on admiring Miss Lawford for a 
round dozen years, talking of her as a most lady- 
like and remarkably well-informed person, pour- 
ing all his small grievances into her ear, confid- 
ing to her the most recondite details of any lit- 
tle complaint from which he happened to suffer, 
consulting her about his garden, his stable, his 
parish, it had never occurred to him that he should 
improve his condition or increase his happiness 
by making the lady his wife. 

Yet throughout this time Rhoda Lawford had 
always had it in her mind that if all other views 
failed she would wind up fairly well by marrying 
the rector. It was not at all the kind of fate 
she had imagined for herself years ago in the 
freshness of her charms, but it would be a re- 
spectable match. Nobody could presume to pity 
her, or say that she had done badly. The rector 
was ten years her senior, so nobody could laugh 
at her for marrying a youth. Altogether there 
would be a fitness and a propriety about the alli- 
ance which would be in perfect harmony with 
the elegance of her person and the spotlessness 
of her character. On her fortieth birthday Miss 
Lawford told herself that the time had now come 
when the rector must be taken-seriously in hand, 
and taught to see what was good for himself. A 
friendship which had been meandering on for the 
last twelve years must be brought to a head; 
dangling attention and old-fashioned compliments 
must be reduced into something more tangible. 
In a word, the rector must be converted from a 
friend into a suitor. 

It had taken Miss Lawford two years to open 
the Reverend Marmaduke’s eyes, but at the end of 
those two years the thing was done, and the rec- 
tor was sighing, somewhat apoplectically, for the 
approach of his wedding day, and the privilege 
of claiming Rhoda for his own. The whole pro- 


| cess had been carried out with:such consummate 


tact that Marmaduke Ferrers had not the faint- 
est suspicion that the matrimonial card which 
he had drawn had been forced upon him. He 
believed in his engagement as the spontaneous 
growth of his own mind. “ Strange that I should 
have known you so long, my Rhoda, and only dis- 
covered lately that you were so dear to me,” he 
murmured, in his fat voice, as he dawdled with 
his betrothed in one of those shadowy Warwick- 
shire lanes which seem made for the meander- 
ings of lovers. His Rhoda smiled tenderly ; and 
then they began to talk about the new carpet for 
the rectory drawing-room, the Sévres garniture 
de cheminée which Sir Vernon had given his sis- 
ter for a wedding present, dwelling rather upon 
the objective than the subjective side of their po- 
sition, as middle-aged lovers are apt to do. 

“TJ hope you will not mind my keeping Todd,” 
said the rector, presently, pausing to recover his 
breath, and plucking a dog-rose in absence of 
mind. : 

“ Dearest, have I any wish in opposition to 
yours?” murmured Rhoda, but not without a 
shadow of sourness in the droop of her lips, for 
she had a shrewd idea that so long as the rec- 
tor’s housekeeper, Mrs. Todd, remained at the 
rectory, nobody else could be mistress there. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue proper ventilation of our school-houses is one 
of the most important questions of the present day. 
Cold feet, hot head and hands, and consequent lassi- 
tude and headache, is the common complaint of many 
of the children in the crowded, ill-ventilated class- 
rooms. Thissubject has recently been attracting much 
interest in Boston. After a council of the leading phy- 
sicians and hygienists of that city, it has been proposed 
to establish a new office, to be called the ** Medical In- 
spector of Public Schools.” It would be a good thing 
if a similar measure could be adopted in this city, where 
there are at least five times as many children who come 
from crowded tenement districts. The appointment 
of medical persons to attend to the sanitary condition 
of the schools of this great city would be one of the 
greatest blessings ever bestowed by the city authori- 
ties. 


The question of burning the garbage of New York 
city is again raised, and a committee has been appoint- 
ed to inguire into the method and cost of this manner 


of its disposition. 


The “Tramp Law” seems to have heen remarkably 
successful in Ohio. Three ago 
for a quarter of a century never seen 
key had to be bolted ct every door, and their windows 


securely fastened at night. Tramps were everywhere, 

and no farmer’s wife was safe alone for a moment. 

All this is changed now, since the law against tramps 

has been enforced, and people in rural districts sleep, 

= in the olden days, with unbolted doors and win- 
ows. 


New regulations are about to be made in regard to 
the admission of visitors to the Tower of London; 
and those who desire hereafter to inspect this inter- 
esting historical monument will be allowed to wander 
through it at their leisure, unannoyed by those who 
have hitherto acted as guides. 


It is said that the expense of constructing under- 
ground telegraph wires would not greatly exceed the 
present annual expenditure for repairs, and the cost 
of operating under that system would be much less 
than the present method. Ten thousand interruptions 
and annoyances would cease, and the unsightly poles 
which now disfigure our thoroughfares would be abol- 
ished. 


Thirteen daily political papers, at one sou each, are 
published in Paris. They all prosper and pay divi- 
dends, and their united circulation is over a million a 
day. 


The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany has lately instituted a very useful reform. A 
watchman has been appointed for every section of its 
road, who is to walk back and forward on his section 
during the entire night, with a powerful lantern, and 
see that the line is unobstructed. 


The tunnel under the monntain at West Point for 
the Hudson River West Shore Railroad is one-sixth 
done. It will be twenty-seven hundred feet long, and 
will pass directly under the Military Academy riding 
hall and drill plain. A large force is employed upon 
the work, and it is progressing rapidly. 


The burning of a grain elevator recently on the 
North River was a fine spectacle for those who were 
fortunate enough to witness it. It was just before 
daybreak, and the floating tower of flame was towed 
up and down the river out of the way of piers and an- 
chored vessels, until the flames and the river met. The 
river-side streets of New York and Jersey City were 
colored scarlet from the reflection of the flames, and 
the craft that passed near the flaming wreck wore a 


spectral appearance. 


It is said that the celebrated Sunderland Collection, 
begun by the Earl of Sunderland in the reign of Queen 
Anne, will be sold at auction in London this season. 
This is probably the largest and most valuable private 
collection in England. It contains about 35,000 vol- 
umes, some of these very rare and old editions, and 
7000 manuscripts, many of which are magnificent spe- 
cimens of medizval illuminations on vellum. It seems 
strange that the Duke of Marlborough, who is the 
present possessor, and a rich man, should be willing to 
scatter this valuable collection, 


Elastic, springy wheels of the bicycle pattern can be 
used very advantageously on catriages, it issaid. Made 
of steel, nickel plated, and with rubber tire, they cost 
about a third more than the best wooden wheels, but 
are more durable and easier for riding. 


It is estimated that the apple crop this year will 
amount to two hundred millions of barrels, but thou- 
sands of these will rot in the orchards. It seems a 
great pity that so much of this fruit must be thus 
wasted in the year of plenty. 


The first consignment of steel for the superstructure 
of the East River Bridge arrived early in September. 
There has been great delay in receiving this steel, 
which, according to contract, should have been deliv- 
ered months ago. A full supply is now expected. 
This steel has been tested to stand 75,000 pounds to 
the square inch, while the heaviest strain which itis 
calculated will come upon the beams is but one-fifth 
of that amount. The engineers had hoped to have 
the bridge open to the public on July 4, 1881, but the 
delay of the steel will retard the completion of the 
work till at least September of next year. 


Some of the German educational leaders are making 
efforts to abolish the old style of type in use in Ger- 
many, a8 well as the characters used for writing. 


Many American exhibits intended fér the World’s 
Exhibition in Australia were lost by the recent wreck 
of the ship Eric the Red. As the Exhibition opens on 
October 1 they can not be replaced. 


While it is not likely that any extensive and regular 
trade in foreign ice can be built up in New York, it is 
not improbable that dealers can purchase it at such a 
cheap price in Norway as to make it expedient to ob- 
tain a supply there in case of a small harvest in this 
country. Very likely, however, there will be an abun- 
dant supply of ice in this vicinity next winter, for it 
has seldom happened that two bad seasons for it fol- 
lowed each other. 


At the opening of the Industrial Exposition at Cin- 
cinnati a letter was read from a wealthy citizen, C. W. 
Weat, offering $150,000 for the establishment of an art 
museum, on condition that a like amount should be 
subscribed by others, It is believed that there will be 
no difficulty in raising the necessary sum. A nucleus 
for an art collection has been already made by the Art 
Museum Association, composed of ladies. 


A music festival is to be held in the Armory of the 
Seventh Regiment during the first week in May, 1881. 
The chorus will embrace over a thousand voices, and 
the orchestra more than two hundred instruments, 
Only the principal choral works have yet been fully 
decided upon. The selection embraces, The Dettingen 
Te Dewm; The Tower of Babel, by Rubinstein; The 
Grand Requiem, by Hector Berlioz; The Messiah; 
The Ninth Symphony, by Beethoven. 


An observatory for the study of vulcanology has 
been erected at the base of the central cone of Mount 
Etna. 


German is taught in some of the Chicago primary 
schools. 


It is reported that the sanitary condition of Wash- 
ington is in a most deplorable state. A vast marsh 
close to the borders of the city, filled with refuse mat- 
ters and the drainage of the city, poisons the air in all 
directions. The streets are not properly cleaned, and 
garbage is allowed to accumulate for days in succes- 
sion. Asa natural consequence malaria abounds, and 


threatens to become anepidemic. It is a national dis- 
grace that our national capital should be in such a coti- 
dition. 


A letter from Leadville is anthority for the assertion 
that the place has seen its best days. Most of the 
prominent mines are closed, and those still working 
have a very small force. A general dullness prevails 
over the surrounding country. 


There have been thirty-two excursions for sick chil- 
dren with their mothers to the Sea-side Sanitarium this 
season. The blessing of many ready to perish will rest 
upon the promoters of this good work. 


Fifteen thorough-bred French-Norman horses have 
recently been brought from Havre to New York city. 
They are mostly iron-gray or black in color, and weigh 
from 1700 to 1800 pounds each. 


It is stated that much of the increase of insanity in 


work imposed upon the pupils in the national schools, 
This statement is based upon the result of investiga- 
tions made by German physicians interested in the 
treatment of the insane. May not the results of the 
pressure in our American schools be tending in the 


4 same direction ? 


The severe droughts which so frequently afflict vari- 
ous parts of our own country as well as other lands 
are believed to be in a great measure owing to the ex- 


three million acres of woudiand are annually cleared 
up in this country, and scarcely any effort is made to 
replant the stripped area. Such reckless laying waste 
of forests, if it does not actually lessen the annual 
rain-fall in a country, undoubtedly causes irregularity 
in the water supply—drought and flood alternating: 
the changes of climate become more sudden and try- 
ing, and the soi] gradually loses its fertility. It cer- 
tainly seems as if some organized effort would be jus- 


places by the planting of trees, so that posterity may 
reap some wholesome results. , 


MARRIED FOR LOVE. 


“Ys, Jack Brown was a splendid fellow, 
But married for love, you know; 
I remember the girl very well— 
Sweet little Kitty Duffau. 
Pretty, and loving, and good, 
And bright as a fairy elf, | 
I was very much tempted indeed 
To marry Kitty myself. — 


“But her friends were all of them poor, 
And Kitty had not a cent; 
And I knew I should never be 
With ‘love in a cottage’ content. 
So Jack was the lucky wooer, 
Or unlucky—anyway 
You can see how shabby his coat, 
And his hair is turning gray. 


“But [I'm told he thinks himself rich 
With Kitty and homely joys; 
A cot far away out of town 
Full of noisy girls and boys. 
Poor Jack! I’m>sorry, and all that, 
But of course he very well knew 
That fellows who marry for love ‘ 
Must drink of the liquor they brew.” 


And the handsome Augustus smiled. 
His coat was in perfect style, 


And gave him their sweetest smile. 

But he thought that night of Jack Brown, 
And said, “I’m growing old; 

I think I must really marry 
Some beautiful girl with gold.’ 


Yedrs passed, and the bachelor grew 
Tiresome, and stupid, and old; 
He had not been able to find 
The beautiful girl with gold. 
Alone with his fancies he dwelt, 
Alone, in the crowded town, . 
Till one day he suddenly met 
The friend of his youth, Jack Brown. 


“Why,Gus!”’ “Why, Jack!” Whata meeting! 
Jack was so happy and gay; 
The bachelor sighed for content 
As he followed his friend away 
To the cot far out of town, 
Set deep in its orchard trees, 
Scented with lilies and roses, 
Cooled with the ocean breeze. 


“Why, Jack, what a beautiful place! .. 
What did it cost?” “Oh, it grew. 

There were only three rooms at first, 
Then soon the three were too few. 

So we added a room now and then; 
And oft, in the evening hours, 

Kitty, the children, and I 
Planted the trees and flowers. 


“And they grew Ws the children grew 
(Jack, Harry, and Grace, and Belle).” 

“And where are the youngsters’ now ?” 
“All happy, and doing well. 

Jack went to Spain for our house— 
ffis road is level and clear— , 

And Harry’s a lawyer in town, 
Making three thousand a year, 


“And Grace and Belle are well married— 
They married for love, as is best; 

But often our birdies come back 
To visit the dear home nest. 

So my sweet wife Kitty and I 
From labor and care may cease; 

We have enough, and age can bring 
Nothing but love and peace.” 


But over and over again 
The bachelor thought that night, 
“Home, and wife, and children! - 
Jack Brown was, after all, right. 
Oh! if in the days of my youth 
I had honestly loved and wed! 


For now when I’m old there’s no one cares 
Whether I’m living or dead.” 


Germany is attributable to the excessive amount of | 


tensive destruction of forests. It is stated that about, ‘ 


tified to protect forest lands, and to restore waste _ 


And women still spoke of his grace, } 
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TRANSFUSION OF BLUOD—IS IT TOU LATE? 


AMONG THE COW-BOYS. 


It has become a standing jok = 

a g joke that the “ roast 

of Old England” is on American 
p _ Few of the comic engravings recently 
. ished have had more point than the one 
ere John Bull indignantly exclaims ; ‘‘ Himport- 
ag their beef, hare we? The next thing we'll be 
— their hale.” Our picture on page 636 
ok & merry scene familiar to the jolly rangers 
ie Far West. It shows the cow-boys starting 
ni camp. “When we joined. the ‘ round-up’ 
oak Writes our artist; “they were encamped 
- 1e Cuchara River, in Southern Colorado. In 
estan. the captain of the‘ outfit’ divides his 
= into several parties, and sends them out in 
crent directions to find the cattle in their 
i Sa and drive themin. A herd of fresh horses 
a he feeding near the camp, from which most 
ne 4 animale to be used during the day are tak- 
yesterday’s horses rest their strained 
S with the reserve. No amount of training 


will entirely cure a ‘broncho’ of the habit of 
bucking, and when the cuiche is first drawn tight 
in the morning he will dance around the camp, 
with head down and back arched, until sometimes 
his girths work loose, and he rids himself of the 
saddle. Often a half-dozen horses will strike up 
a regular war-dance, as if one’s bucking suggest- 
ed it to the others. 

“ At the end of one of the wagons shown in the 
picture the cook is serving up the breakfast, the 
dishes being few. A great favorite was the ‘ kid’ 
who assisted the cook. One of the men had given 
him a big spur, which was always to be seen on 
his heel.” 

Probably few persons who are not immediately 
interested in the subject have any idea of the 
enormous proportions to which the cattle trade 
of our Great West has grown. The tendency to 
go into the business seenis also to be growing. 
The amount of capital represented in some of the 
herds is sufficient to supply a national bank. 
Five hundred or a thousand cattle are looked 


upon as a very small number, although they rep- 
resent from $10,000 to $20,000. The average 
herds number from 1000 to 3000 head. There 
are many having from 8000 to 10,000, and sev- 
eral from 20,000 to 40,000. At the low average 
of ten dollars per head, this amounts to from 
$200,000 to $400,000 in a single herd, to say 
nothing of the corrals, the hundreds of ponies, 
the hired “ cow-boys,” the grain and feed in store, 
and the reserve fund necessary in handling such 
a number of cattle. While most of the herds 
are owned by individuals and firms, the capital 
invested is larger than that actually employed by 
companies in working some of the most extensive 
gold and silver mines of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is estimated that there are forty thousand 
square miles fit for herding and nothing else west 
of the Kansas borders, between the Union Pacific 
and Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe railroads. 
A large share of the best beef in the Western 
markets comes ‘from the plains of Colorado and 


Wyoming. The supply is increasing every year, 


as the shipments from the cattle-yards at Chey- 
enne, Denver, Deer Trail, Las Animas, and other 
points show. The best ranges are now largely 
occupied, and the valleys of the Platte, Repub- 
lican, and Upper Arkansas rivers fairly swarm 
with cattle. Owing to the rapid increase, many 
of the best ranges have been eaten off, so that 
new ranches where water may be readily had are 
at all times sought for. Another difliculty that 
the cattle-raisers have had to contend with is the 
presence of the sheep men. Grazing their ani- 
mals as they both do upon the public domain, 
the only right that either can claim is priority of 
settlement. The States and Territories can not 
legislate upon the matter, and bitter quarrels, 
which there seems to be no way of adjusting, not 
infrequently arise. At one time there was such 
bitter feeling in regard to the matter that large 
numbers of sheep were killed by the cattle men, 
each act being followed by retaliation in kind. 
The two interests seem to be antagonistic, and, 
as if by common consent, the sheep men, at least 
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those doing business on the largest scale, are op- 
erating south of the Arkansas and in the San 
Luis Valley. Northern New Mexico is a kind of 
paradise for them, though there is occasionally 
trouble from the fact that cattle men are also 
carrying on a large business in some parts of 

The number of cattle on the plains is also in- 
creased by the practice adopted some time ago of 
driving large numbers from Texas, and allowing 
them to graze there for a few months before tak- 
ing them to market. The cattle ordinarily raised 
in Texas at one time were of so little value that 
no one cared to buy them. Of late, however, the 
drovers have given a good deal of attention to 
what is known as “breeding up.” Large num- 
bers of thorough-bred bulls have been introduced. 
The old Texas stock is fast disappearing, and the 
young improved breeds which take their place 
make choice beef. The drovers from this remote 
region have, however, many difficulties to contend 
with. They are always more or less at the mercy 
of the speculators who every spring go down early 
into the cattle districts and spread the most dole- 
ful aecount of the season’s trade. If the times 
are really dull, and the unfortunate drovers need 
money, there is the better opportunity to frighten 
them. The result is usually large contracts for 
cattle to be delivered by a certain date to such and 
such shipping points. Whole herds have often 
been bought up at $3 per head, and culled out at 
$5 per head. From the year 1865, when the an- 
nual Texas “ drives” began, the business has been 
a series-of ups and downs. 

During one’season money was scarce and every- 
body anxious to sell. Drovers who could count 
their long-horns by tens of thousands could hard- 
ly raise money enough to supply their ordinary 
needs. In fact, a man’s poverty seemed to be 
commensurate with the size of his herd. The 
“ drive’ into Western Kansas numbered 260,000 
head. The drover went forward with visions of 
better times and big pay-for his beef, but was 
destined to: meet with unlooked-for difficulties. 
Bands of outlaws infested the “ trail,” and if they 
could not by some means make away with the 
drover and steal the whole herd, would at night- 
time stampede the cattle in every direction, and 
seize the opportunity to gather up and hurry off 
what they could. His losses were fearful, and 
many of the rising cattle kings were ruined. In | 
Jater years the Texas drover has been put to great 
annoyance by the laws of the Kansas Legislature 
establishing “ dead lines,” and compelling ship- 
‘ments each year fo be made at points much fur- 
ther west, lengthening the drives, and turning 
them into sections where food is dear. The cat- 
tle men of the plains suffer none of these draw- 
backs. The stock is easily raised, multiplies fast, 
and is of good quality, and in condition for mar- 
ket without being driven to new pastures. 

As an instance of the results that may be 
‘achieved in this line, it is only necessary to quote 
the case of Mr. J. W. Iuirr, the “cattle king” of 
New Colorado. His ranch is 156 miles long, and 
begins at Julesburg on the east and extends to 
Greeley on the west. It includes bottom and 
upland ranges, and has several camps or ranch- 
es. The chief ranch is nearly south of Sidney, 
and about. forty miles from Julesburg. At this 
‘ranch there are houses and sheds, and something 

_more than two sections of land fenced in. All 
the cattle bought by Mr. Iuirr are turned over to 
him and branded at this place. Here are his 
private stock-yards, with corrals, chutes, and all 
the necessary conveniences for handling cattle. 
It is on the South Platte River, and of course has 
fine watering facilities, while from the bottom 
land adjacent plenty of hay may be cut for the 
use of the horses employed in herding. He cuts 
no hay for his cattle. They live the entire year 
on the rich native grass on his range. 

In cattle-raising, however, as in most other in- 
dustries, a great deal is owing to sagacity and 
foresight. Mr. Itirr is a thorough cattle man, 
and long experien¢e has given him a thorough 
‘knowledge of the business. The cattle king 
knows just how to keep his expenses as low 
as possible, and at the same time provide for 
the safe-keeping of his herds. He must make 
allowance for losses by theft and death, which 
are sometimes immense. On one occasion the 
losses sustained by Mr. Iuirr during a single sea- 
son would have ruined any one less~amply en- 
dowed with energy and capital. There were deep 
snows over his range that remained on the ground 
a long time, and the storms were incessant. In 
the midst of these storms Mr. I.irr visited his 
ranch, and found his cattle literally dying by 
thousands, On the islands in the South Platte 

River he found and drove off into the sand-hills 
on the south side, after great exertion, some 
2700 head, and of this number less than half 
were recovered. Their bleaching bones now 
whiten the plains in the vicinity, where they were 
frozen to death, and those that were recovered 
were found in two different States and four dif- 
ferent Territories of the Union. More than $24,000 
was expended in trying to find them. Nor was 
this all. It was impossible to tell for a number 
of years how much the loss had been. His books 
showed nearly 5000 head unaccounted for. No 
trace of them beyond skeletons could be found. 

It is only within a few years that cattle-raising 
has become one of our great American industries, 
A short time ago cattle were only herded through- 
out the West in sufficient quantities to supply the 
limited local demand, such as came from scatter- 
ed settlements and military posts, and the busi- 
ness did not attract much attention. It is now 
grown to be of such importance that it bids fair 
to rank with the most paying industries. The 
returns are large, and immense sums are bcing 
invested in it in the way of capital. Moneyed 
men whose health has failed them frequently pur- 
chase cattle ranches on the plains, where they 
add to their fortunes, while at the same time they 

rid themselves of the aches and pains brought on 
by too long.an experience of city life. 


Some unprincipled dealers, for a few cents 
more profit, have been guilty of offering worth- 
less substitutes for the original and genuine Sul- 
phur Soap—G.enn’s by name. The public should 
guard against this deception, and always ask for 
“Gienn’s Soap,” dy ts 
take no other. Evidence from a highly respect- 
able source : 

Drrrort, Mion., August 6, 1879. 
C. N. Crirrenton, Esq. : 

Dear Sir,—I have travelled for three years for Mesers. 
Cuaries Sorisner’s Sons, Publishers, New York; I 
have used “‘G.ienn’s Sulphur Soap” exclusively for 
about four years; also have recommended it to ve 
many persons, and all say, a8 well as myself, that it 
deserves its reputation as the best Soap for all Skin 
Cleansing and Toilet purposes. Unprincipled Drug- 
Store keepers have endeavored to substitute other 
kinds of Sulphur Soap for Glenn's—but, having my- 
self tried other kinds, I find none are so beneficial as 


_ the Gennine Sutpuve Soap stam which 
always bears the name of “‘ C. N. Cairrenton, Propri- 
etor,” on the packet. 

Yourstrnly, C.T.Z. Doganp. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute.—({Com.] 


HEART DISEASE. 


Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 
vertisement came to my notice, and I procured a 
bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine. I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 
diseases. Very truly, THomas Bisnop, 

Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic, 
To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN. New York. 


** Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
buta peseenetiee by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a ialty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—[Com.] 


Mr. Jos. H. Denson, Clerk and Recorder of Sevier 
County, Arkansas, says in a recent letter: ‘‘ I have for- 
gotten whether I wrote you alnuost mar- 
vellous effect the Compound Oxygen Treatment had on 
me. I was suffering from Bronchitis, and had 
for three months—had almost despaired of eerers 
when I commenced the Treatment. I could feel a 
marked change on the first night I took it. I had not 
enjoyed a good night’s rest for something over three 
months; but on the night I first took the Treatment 
I slept splendidly, and afterwards continued to im- 
prove rapidly until I was cured. If you see fit you can 
use this for the benefit of sufferers.” Full informa- 
tion about this new Treatment for Chronic Diseases, 
sent free by Dre, Starxery & Pauen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Phila., Pa.—[{Com.] 


Aneostura Birreers do not only distinguish them- 
selves by their flavor and aromatic odor above all others 
generally used, but they are also a sure preventive for 
all diseases originating from the digestive organs. 
ware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or druggist for 
the genuine article, manufactured’by Dr. J. G. B. Six- 
‘oon : Sons. J. W. Hanoox, Agent, 51 B’way, N. Y.— 

om. 


Horsrorn’s Aorp Poospnate in the restoration of 
weakened energy and impaired vitality, is wonderfully 
successful.—[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by mg See without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
ouly in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat. Baxtne Powprr Co., New York. 


ESTERBROOK'S STEEL PENS. 


The Most Popular in Use. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John 8t., N.Y. 
BOSWELL & WARNER’?S 


COLORIFIC 


Colors hair a beautiful brown or black, leaving 
it soft and glossy. Applied in five minutes. One 
preparation—no lead, sulphur, or sediment. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Chester, Pa. 


s September 8t 
Civil Engin , Chemistry, Classics, and English. 
Degrees. conf t. 


. Col. THRO. HYATT, 


ull name, and 


. FASHIONS for the AUTUMN of 1880, with CUT-OUT 


_ Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Product of a special 
refining process. I 
Chocolate devoided of 
its over-richness an 


r 
substantiality. Sugar- 
less, and, made, of 
the consistence of cof- 
fee. An afternoon Choc- 


belled James 
Homeopathic Chem- 
ists, London. 
worn this Corset} I have worn the Flexible 
anne ande bone | Hip Corset three months and 


every bone is still perfect. 


over the hips is broken. 


DR. WARNER’S 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Is warranted not to break over the hips. It gives 
an —— Figure, and fits with perfect ease. Price 

mail, with Plain Bust, $1 25; with Tampico Bust 
( erfection Corset), $1 75. ; 


WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Young Ladies’ Journal 


Is the BEST MAGAZINE for LADIES & FAMILIES. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER, now ready, contains an 
ELEGANT SUPPLEMENT, EMBOSSED in GOLD 
and COLORS, for mountin BAS 
also an IMMENSE COLORED FASHION PANO- 
RAMA with 20 FIGURES, and about 300 EN- 
GRAVINGS illustrating all of the LATEST PARIS 


\ 


PATTERNS, &c.; several NEW COMPLETE STO- 
RIES, illustrated ; also MUSIC, POETRY, RECIPES, 
e Supplements alone are worth more than the 
price of the Journal. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 
Price, including all the supplements, 35 cents. 


The International News Co., 31 Beekman St., N. Y. 


(MPBOVED 


ING 


Campbell’s Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers are 
admitted to be superior to all others. No balances 
counterpoises, or cords required. Will not get out of 
order. For sale by all first-class houses. anufac- 
tured exclusively for the trade. Send for terms and 
price-lists to W. CAMPBELL & SON, 

85 Centre Street, New Work. 


LIFE OF GENERAL GARFIELD 


IN GERMAN. | 


Life of James A. Garfield, Republican Candidate 
for President of the United States. By Ep- 
MUND Illustrated. Translated into 
German. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


tions similarly put up. For sale by druggists, 
pesos, liquor merchants, and L. FUNKE, Jr., 
le Agent, 78 John S8t., N. Y. P.O. Box 1029, 


66 PATENT LEVER TRUSS® 
never fails. Pamphiet free, and explains 

everything. Send for one. 

A. T. DMAN, Sec’y, 61 Warren St. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


BARLOW'S 
IND IG0 BLUE. 983 N. Second St Philadel 

REEHOLD Institute, Freehold, New Jersey. Youn 
ston an toro fr Ca 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


BOOKS 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
IV. T ution—1683-1760. Modern Englani— 
1760-1815. With Three Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
Green’s History of the English People. i 
Four Velma, 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 
II. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Morey. The following now 
BYRON. By Joun Nionor, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesrtr Sreruen. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J.C. Monison. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Horton. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
GOLDSMITH. By Braox. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtry. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Minto. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suatrp. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrcu. 
THACKERAY. By Anruony 
BURKE. By Joun Morty. 
MILTON. By Marx Partison. 
SOUTHEY. By Epwarp Dowpen. 
BUNYAN. By James Antuony Frovupr. 
CHAUCER. By Warp. 
COWPER. By Gorpwin Smita. 
ALEXANDER POPE. By Leste Sreruen. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


HAWTHORNE. By Henny Jawns, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


III. 
METHODS OF TEACHING. By Jo a 
12mo, Half Leather, $1 25. 4 rn 


IV, 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. By 
his Daughter, Lady Hottanp. With a Selection 
from his Letters, Edited by Mra. Austin. (Abridged 
and Rearranged.) 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


V. 

LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, Republican Can- 
didate for President of the United States. By Ep- 
muND Krirxe. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
German Edition, 20 cents. 

VI. 

ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. Fonr Centuries 
of English Letters. Selections from the Correspond- 
ence of One Hundred and Fifty Writers from the 
Period of the Paston Letters to the Present Day. | 
Edited and Arranged by W. Bapristgz Sooones. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00, wn 


BROWNING’S MODERN FRANCE, 
France, 1814-1879. By Oscar Brownina. 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

VILE. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Suripon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late 

- Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Modern 
32mo, 


THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. His Life and 
Works. By James Symineron, 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


x. 

REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT? A Retrospect, 
with its Lesson for the Citizen of 1880. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 15 cents; Cloth, 30 cents. 

XI. 

JUDGE AND JURY. A Popular Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. By Bry- 
JAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


° XII. 
MY COLLEGE DAYS. By Ropert Tomes. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. xIn 


SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. 
By Anprew James Syminoton. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 

THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H. W. Riomagpson. 

82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


XV. 

LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. By Cuaktrs 

Avams, D.D, 382mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
XVI. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW ; or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assei- 
blies. Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Grorer 7. 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather Tucks, $1 0. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Ame.ia B. Epwarps. 165 cts. 


Cast Up by the Sea; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir Samvex W. Baxer. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Dioxens. 10 cts. 

White Wings: A Yachting Romance. By Wi1ttsM 
BLaoxk. iustrated by ew. SmauL. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. Also, a Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. Fhe 

Pride and Prejudice. By Janz Austex. 165 cents. 

Clear Shining after Rain. By C.G. HAMILTON. r cts. 

George Bailey. By Oxrrver Otppoy. $1 00. 

Cross Purposes. By Crorta Finpiay. 10 cents. 


~— Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By Cuancrs 
ORDUOFF. 15 cents. 


Hypatia. By Kingery. 15 cents. 

David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn. 10 cents. 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. BLACKMORE. $1 00. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 

Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Mocesworrn. 15 cents. 
Haerer & Brorurns will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Hanren’s Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


RYAN’S Tasteless Vermifuge—the Peerless 
B Worm Remedy and mother’s favorite—2s5 cents. 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Attention 


your Subscriptions through 
our Agency, and get 


WO PERIODICALS 
For fe Price One. 


Peterson's Magazine and Ehrichs’ Fash- 
ion Quarterly, to the same or separate ad- 
dresses, for one year, $2 OO. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Bhrichs’ Fash- 
ion Quarterly, to the same or separate ad- 
dresses, for one year, $2 OO. 

Arthur's Magazine and Ehrichs’ Pashion 
Quarterly, to the samé or separate address- 
es, for one year, $2 OO. 

Demorest’s Magazine and Bhrichs’ Fash- 
ion Quarterly, to the same or separate ad- 
dresses, for one year, $3 OO. 

Harper’s Monthly, Weekly, or Bazar, and 
Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, to the same 
or separate addresses, for one year, $4 OO. 

The American Agriculturist and Ehrichs’ 
Fashion Quarterly, to the same or sepa- 
rate addresses, for one year, $1 50.. 


If you do not wish the FasHion QUARTERLY, 
we will send you instead : 

For one subscription to any of the above- 
named magazines, A BEAUTIFUL JAP- 
ANESE BROOCH, in silver or gilt—one of 
the most tasteful articles of the season. | 

For two subscriptions, to the same or separate 
addresses, A QUAINT AND EXTREME- 
LY STYLISH BRACELET, representing 
a snake coiled about the arm. 

For four subscriptions, to the same or sepa- 


rate addresses, A MAGNIFICENT GOLD | 


PENHOLDER AND PENCIL CASB, 
with a fine Gold Pen, enclosed in a velvet-lined 
case. Hundreds of these Pens have been sent 
out, and not one single complaint of their qnal- 
ity has been received. They cannot be 
bought for less than $3 00 each. 


Every reader of this paper can secure at least 
one of these magnificent premiums. Canvass 
for an afternoon among your neighbors, and you 
will be astonished to find how many subscrip- 
tions you can obtain for the mere trouble of 
asking. 

Remit all subscriptions by Post-Office Money 
Order, to 


EHRICH BROS,, 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


B.C. BIBB & SO 
F Office and Salesrooms, 
39 and 41 Light Street, 


more, 
State MANTELS. 
Of Send for Circulars. 


By JOHN SWETT. 


1l2mo, Half Leather, $1 25. 


‘ This is a work that ought to be read and studied 
= — teacher and parent. It is fall of wise, prac- 
om ee in regard to methods of instruction ; 
my While drawing attention to many evils that beset 

common -school system, the author points out 


With great clearn 
avoided, ess the paths by which they may be 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


lle by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


C ete., sent C. O. D. to be 
> Write tor to ST ARD 


$ A WEEK. gi2 ada 
y at home easily made. Cost) 
I Address Tr A y 


Uutiit free, vr & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


THE HUNGRY DEMOCRACY—THE GREATEST FPASTER ON RECORD. 


CARPETS, 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


WE ARE NOW OPENING LARGE LINES OF 
NEW DESIGNS AND STYLES IN CARPETINGS 
RECEIVED FROM 


OUR OWN FACTORIES, 
WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE TO 
AN UNUSUAL EXTENT | ; 
Elegance in Style and Finish, 

‘Durability in Wear, and 
Economy in Prices. 

WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORT- 
MENT OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND 
EAST INDIAN CARPETS AND RUGS, AND 


OTHER POPULAR FLOOR COVER- 
INGS, AT EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


40 & 42 WEST 14th STREET, N.Y., 
Near 6th Avenue Elevated R. R. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 
Magic Lantern Catalogue, 150 pp, and Lecture, 10 Cts. 


MAGIC ENS 
THE MAGICAL ORGANETTE, ONLY $8.0C 


> + e 
ble size Reed atre and finish. 

beau het Carda, & ts. 

THEO. J. HARBACH, 809 FILBERT ST., PHILA., PA. 


A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. 


A Sketch of the Life, Character, and Methods of 
Work of Henry P. Haven, of the International 
Lesson Committee. By H. Cray Trumsvtt, 
Editor of the ‘“‘Sunday-School Times.” With 
a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Mr. Trumbull has written in his own vigorous style 


the life of his old-time friend. This is, perhaps, the 


book, among all the issues of thepress pertaining to 
Sunday-school work for the past five years.—Sunday- 


School Journal, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


represeutung the choicest selected Tortoise-shell 


& Amber. Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest 
known. Sold icians and Jewellers. Made 
by SPENCER O. M. 0O., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


$5 $20 "Semcon & Co. Portiand, Maine. 
AGENTS WANTED 


For ‘6 Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By Wiu1am M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years 
a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 


Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


A MONTH. Agents wanted. 75 best 

3 | selling articles in the world. One sam- 

ple free. J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 

a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free. Address 


V4 
¥ 


H. Hatuetr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have just opened their Fall Importation of 
Novelties in Furniture Coverings, Upholstery 
Goods, Tapestries, &c., &c. 


Broadway & [Sth St. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 

nations should feel grateful.”—See ‘“‘ Medical 

Press,” ** Lancet,” ** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

AUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 

— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 

“Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
‘OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
'  gnd Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

e, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS. H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


GREAT WESTERN me GUN WORKS, 
Pa. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. | 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sentc.o.d.forexamination 


AGENTS WANTED 


For H. M. STANLEY’S fascinating narrative of his 

explorations Through the Dark Continent, 

and down the River Congo from its source to its mouth. 

Profusely illustrated from Sketches and Photographs, 

showing the scenery and people along his ronte, 

Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


¢ combined with great 
dine’ TouRISTS’, OPERA, 
and genera! out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest tranrcpa- 
rent power to strengthen and 


without the distressing results of frequent changes. a 
DOWS, OcULISTS, OP- 


SALESMENCA 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 
WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sent by mail on receipt of Nivz Cents. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, WN. Y. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 28 East 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK, PARIS, 


Respectfully solicit the pleasure of your presence on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 22d and 23d 
of September, at their 


ANNUAL AUTUMN OPENING 
Of Trimmed French Bonnets and Round 
Hats, from the most celebrated Paris Milliners, 

BRIDAL VEILS AND GARNITURES, 

GARNITURES FOR EVENING DRESSES, 
FLOWERS FOR MILLINERY 
AND THE JARDINIERE. 
Ostrich and Fancy Feathers and Ornaments, with 


} Special Novelties in all that pertains to their business. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
N.B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beantiful- 
ly Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free upon application. 


HARPER’ 


MONTHLY MAG AZINE 
FOR OCTOBER 


Conrains: 
THE ASCENT OF FUJIYAMA. By Constance 
Gorpon-CUMMING. 
With Four Illustrations. 


ART-NEEDLEWORK. By Lvcretta P. Hatz. 
With Ten Illustrations. 
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KEATS. A Sonnet. By Joun Tame. 


REMINISCENCES OF JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 
By Tuomas W. Brewer. 


With Two Illustrations. 


A ROMANCE OF THE HEBRIDES. By Awxuta 
E. Barr, 


With Five Illustrations. 


AN AUTUMN HOLIDAY. By Saran O. Sewerr. | 
With Four I liustrations. 


A DEMON-HUNT WITH ST. HUBERT IN TOU- 
RAINE. By Moncvrs D. Conway. 
With Nine Illustrations, 


DOES FARMING PAY? A Porm. By Henry S. 
GoopaLr. 


With Siz Illustrations. 


THE METROPOLIS OF THE PRAIRIES. By A.A. - 


layers, Jr. 
With Twenty-two Illustrations. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
Brack. 
Cuaprer XLIV. “ Ye are welcome, Glenogie.” 
Cuarprer XLV. “The Equinoctials at last.” 
Cuarpter XLVI. “Flieh! aaf! hinaus !” 
With Two I llustrations. 


THE THROCKMORTONS. A Story. By Mary N. 
Prescott. 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF TURKISH POLITICS. 
By Henry O. Dwieur. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Novet. By Henry 
J AMES, Jr. ' 
Cuaprers XIX.-XXIV. 


IS IT ALL THERE STILL? A Poem. By Z. B. Gus- 
TAFSON. 


“BAD PEPPERS.” A Srory. By Grorar Parsons 
Laturor. 


A BUDDHIST VISION. A Porm. By Franors L, 
Maok. 


MODERN BEE CULTURE. By M. Howtranp. 


MORNING AND EVENING BY THE SEA. A 
Porm. By James 7. Fieups. 


THE “SOPHIA WALKER.” By Captain Joun 
ODMAN, 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............- 4 00 

HARPER'S BAZAR; One 4 00 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 180 

Harrer’s MAGAZINE..... 

Harperr’s One Year....... .. $10 90 

Harper's Bazan......... 

Harper’s MaGaZtne..... 

Hanran’s OR 7 00 

Harper’s 

Harrer’s One Year.....+.... 

Harper’s WEFKLY....... 

Harper's Oue ‘Year 7 00 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 
THE BONANZA FOR BOOK-ACE Ts 


is selling our two splendidly illustrated books, LI 


8, 
GEN. HANCOCK 


friend, Heu. 

J.W. FORNEY 

ian author of national fame), highly endorsed by Gen. 
ancock,the party leaders,and p also LI 

ELD == 


EN. GARFIELD 


ms and personal 
friend, Gen. J. 8S. 
BRISBIN (an author of wide celebrity), also stro 
endorsed oth official, immensely ular, and se 
over 10,0 a week! Agents Linking 
ta each. or beat bookks and termes, ad 
quick, HUBBARD BRO Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Recirr 
Book. Sellsat Sight. You double yourmoney. Ad- 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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BALTIMORE 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS 
| 
__ | 
* 
Methods of Teaching. | 
if 
| | 


